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THE. DARK LAND OF 


A Remarkable Story of Escape and a 


a — FROM THE SOVIETS. 


E. P. Dutton 4 Co., Inc. $2.50. 
WINTER IN MOSCOW. By Mal 
colm Muggeridge. 247 pp. Bos- 
ton: Little, Brown & Co. $2.50. 


By J. DONALD ADAMS 


are the two most re- 

markable books about So- 

viet Russia which have yet 
appeared in this country. 

That ig a sweeping statement, but 
it is based on a reading in whole or 
in part of every book of conse- 


quence in this field which has been |" 


published in the United States dur- 
ing the last ten years. 

One of them, “Escape From the 
Soviets,’’ has extraordinary merit 
quite apart from what it may con- 
tribute to an understanding of the 
nature of Stalin’s dictatorship. It 
is one of the most moving, one of 
the most utterly convincing records 
of human experience that it has ever 
been the present writer's fortune to 
read. That again is a sweeping 
statement, but it is based on the 
earnest conviction that this book 
will be read when the present 
Kremlin dictatorship is an episode 
in history. Mr. Muggeridge’s book 
is for this time only—a superbly 
clever piece of journalism—but 
Mme. Tchernavin’s account of her 
life in Leningrad from 1918 to 1933 
and of her eventual escape with her 
husband and child over the Finnish 
border some time in the latter year 
is a book for generations to come. 

Mme. Tchernavin’s story is told 
so simply, so remarkably, without 
rancor and with such obvious sin- 
cerity, that one finds it impossible 
to question a single statement she 
makes. The book was written in a 
Finnish hospital, as soon as she 
had sufficiently recovered from the 
ordeal of her flight. The volume, 
printed in England, where it has 
already appeared, carries as frontis- 
piece a photograph of the author’s 
young son, followed by this pub- 
lisher’s note: ‘“‘We are unable to 
reproduce photographs of the au- 
thor or her husband as they fear 
that this might enable the OGPU 
agents in Finland to trace them.” 

Tatiana Tchernavin tells us that 
she was ‘‘brought up in a very lib- 
eral professorial family, and felt 
convinced that the overthrow of 
the autocracy would lead to real 
political freedom.’’ She was a 
museum expert—at one time assis- 
tant curator at the great Hermi- 
tage Museum in Leningrad; her 
husband was a scientist. For sev- 
eral years they were permitted by 
the Bolsheviki to work in their 
chosen fields; life was hard, but it 
was bearable, and for a few years, 
during the period of the Nep, there 
was even enough to eat. Then came 
the drive against the members 
of their class, and the charges, 
sometimes warranted, more often 
trumped up, of sabotage and coun- 
ter-revolutionary activity. “The 
government was determined to put 
upon some one the blame for the 
famine and general disorganization 
which ushered in the Five-Year 
Plan.”’ Untrained, uneducated 
party workers were placed in su- 
pervision over the work of all such 
intellectuals as were still unmo- 


lested. At the “Hermitage, where 








Mme. Tchernavin was at the time 
employed in the section of Applied 


*| Arts, she and her colleagues were 


‘“‘commanded in the shortest possi- 
ble time to reorganize the whole of 
the Hermitage collection ‘on the 
principle of sociological forma- 
tions.’ ’’ 

No one knew what that meant; 
nevertiieless, under the guidance 





concerned, was left of the once 
magnificent collection of Rem- 
brandt.”’ 

The @rive against the intellectu- 
als became increasingly severe. 
Life became a nightmare punctu- 
ated by moments of agonizing real- 
ity when the nocturnal visits of the 
OGPU multiplied, and friend after 
friend disappeared and family after 





THE SOVIETS 


Malictously Clever Satire 


his sorrowful way and looked 
after him in silence. 

She remembered ‘Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin,’’ which, like millions of 
other Russians, she had read as a 
child: 

We had become slaves in ‘‘the 
freest country in the world.” 
Tom was sold, and all I could 
hope for was that my husband 





should be ‘“‘sold,”” too, and not 


Entrance to the Hermitage Museum, Leningrad. 


From “Russland, Europa, Amerika,” by Erich Mendelson. 


of semi-illiterate half-baked Marx- 
ists, who could not tell faience 
from porcelain or Dutch masters 
from the French or Spanish, we 
had to set to work and pull to 
pieces a collection which it had- 
taken more than a hundred years 
to create. 


Later Mme. Tehernavin was to 
return to the Hermitage as a visi- 
tor, and to see the great collections, 
the peer of any in Europe, deci- 
mated: ‘‘less than a half, so far as 
the best and authentic pictures are 





family, was separated. The turn of 
the Tchernavins came at last; she 
reached home iate one day from 
her work and found the secret po- 
lice in their apartment. Her hus- 
band had just been arrested; they 
were waiting for the OGPU car. 
For the last time we saw him 
come up to us to say good-bye, 
doing his utmost to control his 
emotion. We -could_not utter a 
single word. He held out his 
hand to me and the boy, looked 
‘at us for the last time, and walked 
out of the room.. We let him go 





(Architectural Publishing Company.) 


highi qualified expert, the OGPU 
ualified e 
> | J * to some other in- 
— Ay = to receive 90 per 
cent of his earnings; then he 
would live. He would live like a 
slave. Without a home, without 
freedom or initiative, he would 
work while there was any strength 


of suspense, broken by occasional 
visits to the prison, not to see her 
husband but to leave such packages 


of food for him as 
trive to muster. 


because one of the forty-eight in- 
tellectuals who were shot on coun- 


motest parts of the country simply 
because they had relatives abroad.”’ 

As Mme. Tchernavin faced the ex- 
amining officer, she knew there 
“was nothing surprising in her 
being regarded as a class-enemy, 
yet I could not believe that even on 
OGPU logic I deserved Solovki’’ 
(one of the penal camps). 

And so I naively asked whether 
the OGPU had taken into consid- 


t the days of Ivan the 
Terrible; when ——— used to be 
an 


This review will not attempt to re- 
tail the horrors of that prison expe- 
rience. They must be read in their 
context. 

She returned home to learn from 
her young son that the father had 
been sent to Kem, a penal camp on 
the White Sea, across from the Sol- 
ovetsky Islands, to work in the fish- 
eries. (There are now something 
like 2,000,000 peasants and intellec- 
tuals in these camps, a far greater 
number of political prisoners then 
ever were gathered in Siberia dur- 
ing the régime of the Czars.) 

Twice a year the relatives of such 
prisoners may apply for permission 
to visit them; the applications must 
be made on the spot, and permission 
may or may not be given. Mme. 
Tchernavin had not seen her hus- 
band for more than a year when she 
and her son made their first journey 
north. 

They watched the prisoners going 
to work in the early morning from 
a window of the house where they 
were given lodging, waiting for a 
glimpse of the father. To speak to 
him before the application was ap- 
proved was forbidden. The boy 
went out into the street to watch. 


— fe & pestons. Soren. _— 
There he 


just 
was! Ta ae catiaaaes Gash, fasten 
than the others. His face was 








( Continued on Page 12) 
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THE LIFE OF OUR LORD. Writ- 
ten for His Children During the 
Years 1846 to 1849 by Charles 
Dickens and Now First Pub- 
lished. New York: Simon 4 


Schuster. $1.75. (Limited edi- 


tion, $10.) 
By P. W. WILSON - 


T was not for profit, not for pub- 
licity, but as a domestic and pa- 
ternal - privilege. that Charles 
Dickens took up the most lucra- 

tive pen in the literature of his day 

- and dedicated it freely to the brief 
but earnest manuscript printed for 
thé first time in this unusual lit- 
tle book. On the form and- pro- 
_ duction of the volume, designed by 
Ernst Reichl, we would pay a de- 
served tribute. As an example of 
the art of the appropriate it is 
exquisite. There is also a limited edi- 
tion designed by D. B. Updike, 
bound in white vellum. 

If any man had a horror.of hypoc- 
risy, it was the creator of Mr. Chad- 
band and Uriah Heep. Short of de- 
stroying the manuscript, therefore, 
the novelist did all in his power, 
during his lifetime, to prevent its 
publication, either then or in the 
future. His veto was absolute. 

For thirty years Georgina Ho- 
garth, the sister-in-law of Dickens, 
lived in his home and helped to care 
for the children to whom the father 
‘made so personal a gift. She begged 
him to allow the manuscript to be 
published, and Dickens, she tells us, 
took a fortnight to consider. The 
only result of the meditation was to 
emphasize the negative. 

He would not allow the book to be 
printed even for private circulation. 
A copy might be made by hand for 
his wife or any of his children, ‘‘but 
for no one eise,’”’ nor must the man- 
uscript or any copy of it be taken 
“out of the house.”” ‘“‘Theré is no 
doubt,’’ wrote Miss Hogarth, ‘‘about 
his strong feeling on the subject, 
and we must obey it.” 

It was Sir Henry Dickens, son of 
the novelist, who. ended: the embar- 
go, and in these terms: 

Being his son, I have felt con- 
strained to act upon my father’s 
expressed desire that it should not 
be published, but I do not think it 
right that I should bind my chil- 
dren by any such view, especially 
as I can find no specific injunc- 

. tion against such publication. 

We ask what is in a fame. But 
when two names—Jesus and Charles 
Dick —are jated in the pub- 
lic mind, it is an event. Serially, 
“The Life of Our Lord”’ is said to 
have been read by 20,000,000 per- 
sons in the United States alone and, 
on issuing a third instalment, a 
newspaper received 76,000 requests 
for the earlier two of them. 

Also, the very lapse of time lends 
romance to the disclosure. Here is 
a volume completed by the most 











popular writer of his day yet with- 
held from the public for eighty-five 
years, and for another fifty years 
it will still be copyright.. That also 
creates something of a precedent. 
There will be many views of this 
little book and of the suitability, 
especially at this time, of fits publi- 
cation. A situation has arisen that 
Dickens neither desired nor de- 
served. By the act of his descen- 
dants, he is pilloried by coincidence 
as a kind of Dr. Jekyll and Mr. 
Hyde. 
* On the one hand, we have a life 
of Jesus and prayers appended 
thereto which reveal a deep and un- 
suspected devotion to the crucified 
Saviour of mankind, as, undoubtedly, 
Dickens regarded the founder of 
Christianity. On the other hand, 
correspondence is released which 
discloses the inner tragedy of a 
marriage that broke down under 





What Dickens Wrote About Jesus 
“The Life of Our Lord,” Written for His Children, Bears but Little 
Mark of Its Great Author’s Personality 


circumstances by no means re 
dounding to the credit of Dickens 
as a husband and a gentleman. 
Seldom has there been a parallel so 
deadly, and the defense of Dickens 
His wishes were 


Cowper would have explained a 
situation so astonishing by his lines, 
“God moves in a way 
His wonders to perform.”” We seem 
to pass beyond the frontiers of the 
calculable into those regions of the 
unforeseen where a larger will is at 
work upon the affairs of mankind. 

When we open this volume and 
examine the contents, we are un- 
able to discern any reason why any 


.| competent reporter or parént of 


average education should not pur- 
chase a Bible for a few cents and 
write from it a life of Jesus equal 
in intrinsic merit to this. There are 
scores of such bopks in circula- 
tion, and, year by year, their sale is 
incalculable. No ideas are present- 
ed in these pages that have not 
been atmospheric for generations in 
Sunday schools of a conservative 
type. . 

It is, indeed, astonishing that a 
virtuoso of language like Dickens, 
who reveled in rhetoric and was 
ever ready to plunge headlong into 
perorations, should be reduced by 
this unaccustomed theme to the 
monosyllabic manner of the New 
Testament. Either he quotes or 
his phrases are paraphrase. 

* Yet we are not of opinion that 
the book has been carelessly or 
hastily written. Never was Dickens 
s0 completely in earnest as when 
he filled these pages with an in- 
tense sense of responsibility. He 
wrote as men only write when 
they believe that they are discharg- 
ing a supreme obligation: Not one 
word suggests a lack of attention. 
Laying aside criticism and skep- 
ticism, it was his desire that -his 
children should know about his 
subject as much as he knew him- 
self. Later they might reject. But 
at least they would be under no illu- 





sions as to what they were reject- 
ing. They would not disbelieve that 
of which they had been left in ig- 
norance. = 
To express himself was the life- 
work of Dickens as an author. But 
there are times when even authors 
are inspired by a wish to express, 
somehow or anyhow, what is better 
than themselves. We read: 
Remember! It is Christianity to 
do good to those 








Charles Dickens. 
Sir Henry Dickens’s Favorite Portrait of Hie Father. 


who do evil to us. It is Chris- 


Christian!’’ was an ejaculation of 
Browning during the era when 
Dickens was thus writing. As Ches- 


‘| terton says, ‘‘Christianity has not 


faiied. It has still to. be tried.’’ 





THREE PLAYS. By John Dos 

. The Garbage Man; Air- 

ways, Inc.; Fortune Heights. 

298 pp. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace 4 Co., Inc. $2.50. 


would be very easy to dismiss 
these three plays by John Dos 
Passog as being, on the one 
hand, propaganda, and, on the 
other, as lacking dramatic tech- 
nique. But, to take the second 
criticism first, Mr. Dos Passos be- 
lieves that he is creating a new 
technique; hence he must be heard 
before dismissal. And as tothe 
first point, since the propaganda is 
in the interest of the less privileged, 
it is so much in the spirit of the 
times that it may not be disregard- 
ed. Near the close of ‘Fortune 
Heights” one of the characters.says, 
“We're out to find the United 
States."” The line may be taken as 
something of a key to the temper 
of all three pieces; and that being 
the case, the book demands atten-. 
tion. . 
Before the’ plays themselves may 
be taken up there is an introduction 
by the author which requires a 
word or two. In these pages’ Mr. 
Dos Passos voices his dissatisfac- 
tion with the present theatre, and 


expresses some of his ideas as to/|- 


what the theatre should be. The 
reader is likely to feel that it is to 
some degree a case of too much 
protesting. Berating the theatre has 
been a favorite pastime for s0 
many centuries, with the theatre 
sticking pretty much to. tradition, 
nevertheless, that one comes to sus- 
pect that the innovators have a 
weak case and know it, else they 
would not be so vehement. 

Or, to put it differently, stage 





tradition is what it is, and perse- 


veres, not because’ commercialists 
keep it alive, but because tradi- 
tional dramatic form and technique 
satisfy some psychological yet in- 
definable esthetic demand; while 
the reason innovations fail—and 
there have been endless innovations 
—ig that they are unable to satisfy 
that demand, whatever it is. 
The trouble is [he writes) that 
in ideas the theatre is still in the 


gers, critics and hangers-on 
give the theatre its line of talk. 
id 
Well, that has been heard so 
many times before that it makes a 
far less powerful .appeal for Dos 
Passos’s program than he could 
have realized when he wrote it. 


Now the confusion in this passage 
is the same confusion which the 
reader will find marring the plays, 
the third play, ‘‘Fortune Heights,"’ 
the least of all, however, and for a 
very good reason. This play, which 
may be produced shortly, comes 
nearest to conventional (and tested) 
dramatic technique. In ‘‘The Gar- 
bage Man” and ‘Airways, Inc.” 
Dos Passos has made the mistake 





of thinking that because he wishes 
to pregent certain aspects of in- 


dustrialism—which he regards as smug 


something new in the theatre, as 
it is not—he must also devise a new 
way of presentation. It is the lack 
of logical connection between the 
two propositions which leads to the 
confusion. 

What is Dos Passos’s new stage 
method? In a word, it is writing 
for the stage in the same manner 
in which he wrote his novel ‘‘Man- 
hattan Transfer’; that is to say, 
we have numbers of people, num- 
bers of pairs of people; dissolving 
and reforming pairs, trios, larger 
groups, all cavorting before us in 
first one then another episode. 
Now, this was all very well in his 
novel, for one reads a novel at lei- 
sure, and when the movement 
changes too quickly, or becomes too 
diffused, titing the mind, the book 
ean be laid aside to be resumed 
when the fatigue has passed. Not so 
in the theatre, where the whole 
must be taken in within a limited 
space of time. A play, therefore, 
which does not clarify itself as it 
goes along blurs and defeats its 
ends. Dos Passos’s three- plays, 
therefore, are better as reading than 
they could be on the stage, since 
the book can be laid aside. But 
they are, even for reading, blurred, 
confused, haphazard. As a drama- 
tist, Dos Passos is his own worst 
enemy. ; 

But this is to take no account of 
the human element in these ‘plays; 
their sincerity of purpose, thé stark 
and arresting truths which ever and 
anon the author flings squarely in 
one’s face. They have themes of 
the moment—rather, since they 
were not written this week or this 


The Combative Plays of John Dos Passos 


month, they anticipated the mo- 
ment. His is not the America of 


here, a Whitmanesque note. And 


gant insistence that the underdog 
is always honest, a tin angel be- 
cause he is under—that makes of 
these plays something to be read 
and pondered. But Mr. Dos Passos 
is no tyro. He knows how difficult 
it is for the man with a message to 
get.a hearing. So it may be, after 
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America’s Most Distinguished Family of Intellectuals 


The Long Awaited Journal of Alice James Sheds New Light on Her Brothers and Herself 


ALICE JAMES: HER BROTH- 
ERS—HER JOURNAL. Edited, 
with an introduction, by Anna 
Robeson Burr. 252 pp. . New 

York: Dodd, Mead 4 Co. $2.50. 


By C. HARTLEY GRATTAN 


OW many Jameses are 

there? The multiplication 

of them goes on from year 

to year, but it is not en- 
tirely a matter of pursuing gene- 
alogical data into its ultimate fast- 
nesses, for beyond the two who 
have for many years been of the 
first interest to all, William the 
psychologist-p P and Henry 
the novelist, there are several more 
quite worthy of our intimate ac- 
quaintance. This is especially true 
of the elder Henry James, the 
father of the family that brought 
the name to international distinc- 
tion, and of the daughter of this 
house, Alice, whose journal is now 
for the first time published. 

If we really wanted to write an 
exhaustive family history, it would 
be necessary to trace out the ca- 
reers of the many sons and daugh- 
ters of William James I of Albany, 
who established the name in this 
country. He had thirteen children 
by three marriages, most of whom 
lived to maturity, and while our 
attention has been concentrated 
upon the line in which the Jameses 


hil h 








seeks to present a rounded picture 
of the background against which 
Alice grew up. The book therefore 
has a value in addition to being 
the vehicle of Alice’s journal, so 
long the subject of conjecture by 
those who have been tantalized by 
the brief excerpts from it quoted 
here and there in the James litera- 
ture and by the praise heaped on it 
by Henry and William. 

The sketches of the careers of 
Garth Wilkinson (named, as Mrs. 
Burr fails to mention, after J. J. 
Garth Wilkinson, the distinguished 
English Swedenborgian) and Rob- 
ertson (named for maternal rela- 
tions) are in themselves of great 
value, and the value is enhanced by 
the circumstance that Mrs. Burr is 
able to print letters written by the 
two men at various stages of their 
lives and letters to them from 
Henry, which are among the most 
valuable Henry James letters to ap- 
pear in print since the Lubbock edi- 
tion was brought ‘out. 

It is one of the peculiar and lit- 
tle-remarked truisms about post- 
Civil War America that those in- 
dividuals who rose to distinction 
were in the great majority of cases 
men who served in the war but 
briefly or not at all. This is not 
entirely attributable to lack of de- 
sire to do so, though avoidance by 





Henry James. 


From the Portrait by Sargent. 


mentioned. above come, that is not 
to say that the elder Henry James 
was William’s only interesting son. 
Nor should we find it possible ut- 
terly to ignore the two younger 
brothers of the famous William and 
Henry James, Garth Wilkinson 
(1845-83) and Robertson (1846-1910), 
who together with William con- 
tinued the family line, bringing it 
down to our’ day and its present 
distinction. Henry and Alice never 
married, though from Alice’s diary 
it appears that as late as 1889 she 
had a vague hope that Henry 
would eventually do so, and, in 
spite of a lifetime of iliness, re- 
gretted that she was ‘“‘denied * * * 
marriage by obtuse and impercep- 
tive man.”’ 

In this supremely important ad- 
dition’ to the literature about the 
James family, the most distin- 
guished family of intellectuals this 
country has yet produced, Mrs. 
Burr, in a long introduction, 
sketches not only the elder Henry 
James and his two well-known sons 
but also the two younger sons. She 





design certainly played the largest 
part in the circumstance, but also 
to such accidents as il] health. An 
undogmatic generalization to the 
effect that the intellectual life of 
this country was carried on by men 
who did not serve might well be 
made. And a subsidiary generaliza- 
tion to the effect that in families 
of intellectuals, those sons who 
went to war never achieved the dis- 
tinction of those who did rot go. 
This ig certainly true of the James 
family, for William and Henry were 
kept out of the war by ill health 
and had distinguished careers in 
the post-war years, while Garth 
Wilkinson and Robertson went to 
war and were broken by it. There 
seems, moreover, to be no evidence 
to support the opinion that the two 
younger sons were less gifted than 
their older brothers, 

Garth Wilkinson was 18 when he 
went into the army and Robertson 
was 17. Both were badly battered 
physically by their experiences and 
emerged definitely and permanent- 
ly harmed, physically and mentally. 








After a brief and disastrous experi- 
ence trying to run a plantation in 
Florida with free Negro labor, dur- 
ing which they encountered the bit- 
ter animosity of the Southerners 
for Yankees, particularly ex-army 
men, and the depressing effects of 
carpet-bag government, they both 
went to the Northwest—to Hamlin 
Garland’s country of ‘“‘main trav- 
eled roads’’—and after tempestuous 
efforts to achieve ‘‘success”’ settled 
down to hard, routine, ill-rewarded 
business servitude in Milwaukee. 
Mrs. Burr writes: 

A Harvard professor, an Eng- 
lish novelist, two business men in 
the Northwest, struggling with 
the slump of the Seventies; an 
invalid girl, watching the sands 
of her youth slide away, month 
after month, in the losing fight 
for health—these are the figures 
the family correspondence pre- 
sents to us. 

These are, however, only the chil- 
dren. The picture insistently re- 
quires the addition of the father 
and the mother to make it com- 





Alice James. 


plete. Mrs. Burr adds little to the 
portrait of the father, though she 
does print some of the most re- 
markable consolatory letters that 
ever, one feels, passed between a 
father and sons in difficulties. 

Of the mother, however, Mrs. 
Burr-has more information, though 
still very little, than any earlier 
writer, even of the immediate fam- 
ily, has seen fit to divulge. Her 
husband wrote after her death: ‘‘It 
is really astonishing how my life 
was wrapped up in her modest lit- 
tle person. It seems to me the 
divinest reality that I have ever 
known.” This is the expression of 
opinion by an ardent theologian 
acutely aware of the quality of ‘‘di- 
vine reality.” From Mrs. Burr’s 
pages there emerges a picture 
which fully warrants the verdict; 
and she also gives us, by quoting 
a letter written by Robertson, in- 
sight into Henry James’s reluctance 
to write of his mother in his auto- 
biography: ‘‘Harry especially had a 
passionate childlike devotion to 
her.”’ 

It was from a home where two 
sons could be prepared for striking 
success and two for tragedy, where 
the father was an original thinker 
on ultimate issues and a vigorous, 
pungent humorist and iconoctast, 
and the mother a shining sublima- 
tion of all motherly virtues, that 
Alice James came. Born in 1848 
and the youngest child, she was at 
16 prostrated by a nervous break- 
down from which she never really 
recovered but which seems to have 
pursued a general downward course 
until about 1878, when it reached 
its nadir. In January, 1882, her 
mother died, and in December, 
1883, her father. She bore these 
shocks with a fortitude that sur- 
prised all the family. In 1885 she 
made a trip to England, decided to 
settle there, and continued to live 
there, always fairly near Henry, 








William James. 


until her death on March 6, 1892, 
at the age of 44. 

The diary which Mrs. Burr now 
publishes covers the years 1888 to 
1892, the last entry being dictated 
the day before Alice’s death. The 
rapidly mounting intensity of the 
thought and writing makes one 
regret that Alice did not keep her 
journal more years than she ‘did, 
but in these entries made during 
her last years it is clearly revealed 
that in character and intellect she 
was the equal of her distinguished 
brothers, and a daughter, beyond 
all question, of her pungent. and 
iconoclastic father. 

She had his amazing frankness. 
What other maiden lady of the year 
1889, tried by ill health, wrote of 
herself as a ‘flaccid virgin’’? Is 
it likely that any woman other 
than a daughter of the elder Henry 
James would set down this passage 
in her diary of the same year? ‘‘I 
shall have to stop reading French 
novels; a course of perpetual adul- 
teries becomes more deadly than 
one can say, and makes one long to 
fly for excitement to one of Miss 
Yonge’s profligate groups of legiti- 
mate offspring; as far as Morality 
I don’t think there is much to 
choose.”” That last fillip is the 
elder Henry James to a T and only 
understandable in the light of his 
philosophy. So is this note: ‘‘How 
revolting, Sarah Bernhardt ating 
in a Passion Play! She is a moral 
abscess, festering with vanity.’’ 

Of her famous brothers she pro- 
vides much revealing observation. 
She recalls an anecdote of Henry: 

Some years ago, when Henry 
was 5 or thereabouts, William 
undertook to explain to him the 
nature of God, and, hearing that 

He was everywhere,asked wheth- 

er He was the chair) or the table. 

“Oh, no! God isn’t a thing; He 
is everywhere about us; He per- 
vades.”’ ‘‘Oh, then He is a skunk.”’ 

A true son of the father who, in 
writing to a friend, once presented 
God in the image of a duck! 

Affection is the chiefest emotion 
that comes across to ‘us from these 
anecdotes and characterizations. Of 
William she says that he ‘‘would 
lend life and charm to a treadmiil. 
* * * He is just like a blob of mer- 
cury, you can’t put a mental finger 





upon him. * * * William expressed 
himself and his environment to per- 
fection when he replied to my ques- 
tion about his house at Chocorua, 
‘Oh, it’s the most delightful house 
you ever saw; it has fourteen doors, 
all opening outward.’ His brain 
isn’t limited to 14, perhaps unfor- 
tunately.’’ 

With Henry, whom she saw fre- 
quently in the years of this diary, 
she talked, for example, of the de- 
generacy of English life with an in- 
sight that is startling when one con- 
siders that she was a shut-in. A 
philosophical radical in social poli- 
tics, like her father, she hated the ° 
class lines of English society, and 
took her stand with the working 
class, speaking of capitalists and 
proletarians as though she wrote in 
1984. In 1890 she asked Henry 
whether or not she was right in be- 
ing oppressed by ‘‘the all-pervasive 
sense of pharisaism in the British 
constitution of things. * * * Hesaid 
that he didn’t think that it could be 
exaggerated.’”’ 

This not only tells us something 
of Alice James but also supports 
the new opinion that Henry James 
saw the English clearly and was 
never taken in by a fairy-tale ver- 
sion of them. Apropos the eight 
hours’ agitation, she wrote of a Hyde 
Park demonstration: ‘‘How I wish 
I could have seen a few of the faces 
of these masters of the world in 


+ whose hands our material future 


lies, who can say how immediate- 
ly?”’ It is interesting to speculate 
on whether or not Alice inspired 
Henry’s one novel which betrays 
any extensive interest in the “lower 
classes,’’ ‘‘Princess Casamassima.’’ 

Alice was equally good at discern- 
ing literary merit and demerit and 
expressed her judgments in a forth- 
right manner. She reproved George 
Eliot in a long and brilliant entry 
and had this to say of Emily Diek- 
inson in 1892: 

It is reassuring to hear the Eng- 
lish pronouncement that Emily 
Dickinson is fifth-rate—they have 
such a capacity for missing qual- 
ity. The robust evades them 
equally with the subtle. Her be- 
ing sicklied o’er with T. W. Hig- 
ginson makes one quake lest 
there be a latent flaw which es- 


(Continued on Page 12) 
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OUR MASTER’S VOICE: ADVER- 

‘ TISING. By James Rorty. 304 
pp. New York: The John Day 
Company. $3. 


By R. L. DUFFUS 


. RORTY is a little like 

the boy in the old phrase 
M* kissed and told; he 
rtising 


has been an adve 
man himself, and in his present 
book he betrays. many of adver- 
tising’s little secrets. Members of 
the advertising fraternity should 
touch his pages with care if they 
do not wish to get their fingers 
burned. His facts are presumably 
those with which they are familiar. 
His interpretations, on the other 
hand, are blistering. If sustained, 
the newspaper and _ periodical 
press, the motion pictures and the 
radio would wither before them. 
Nevertheless, they are worth con- 
sidering, if only to refute Mr. 
Rorty’s own belief that under a 
‘competitive acquisitive economy” 
they will not receive consideration. 

Mr. Rorty, then, is writing about 

the seamy side of advertising. This 
is, however, not the whole picture. 
What he is really doing is to ex- 
amine the framework of modern 
culture—or, as he calls it, ‘‘pseudo- 
culture’’—in the light of advertis- 
ing. Advertising itself, in his con- 
ception, is broadened out to include 
almost everything that is publicly 
printed, spoken or thrown on the 
screen. It becomes an expression 
of a particular system of distribu- 
tion. As Mr. Rorty puts it: 

I know, or think I know, that 
the advertising business, with all 
of its wastes and chicaneries in- 
tact, is woven into the very fab- 
ric of our competitive economic 
system; that the only equilibrium 
possible for such a system is the 
unstable equilibrium of accelerat- 
ing change, with the ad-man’s 
foot on the throttle, speeding up 
consumption, preaching emula- 


tive expenditure, “ styling” 
clothes, kitchens, automobiles— 
everything, in the interest of 


more rapid obsolescence and re- 
placement. * * * It is not possible 
to operate such a system sanely 
and permanently, because its out- 
lying economic and social prem- 
ises are obsolete in the modern 
world. 

Writers of advertisements, and all 
who benefit directly or indirectly 
by advertising, may find solace in 
this passage—enough, possibly, to 
enable them to enjoy the wit and 
sting which, whatever one may 
think of his logical soundness, Mr. 
Rorty certainly possesses. For we 
are all members of the same sys- 
tem, whether we compose selling 
talks for merchants or merely try 
to sell corn or potatoes for more 
than it costs us to raise them. 

Mr. Rorty writes in a vein remi- 
niscent of that great ironist, the 
late Thorstein Veblen, to whom, 
indeed, he inscribes his book. It 
was Professor Veblen who was re- 
sponsible for such phrases as ‘‘con- 
scientious withdrawal of efficien- 
cy,” “conscientious sabotage” and 
“creative psychiatry,” which, how- 
ever startling they may sound, are 
merely descriptions of the supposed 
ways in which producers try to use 


up or distribute their surpluses. 
Professor Veblen believed, as Mr. 
Rorty seems to do, that the cap- 
italist economy would not operate 
without these devices. Goods man- 
ifestly cannot be sold to people who 
do not want them; if people do 
want them they can sometimes be 
sold for more than they are worth— 
or, as Professor Veblen used to say, 
for “all the traffic will bear.”” Ad- 
vertising, from Mr. Rorty’s point 
of view, is a way of making the 
traffic bear a great deal. 

As one reads on it becomes clear 
that what Mr. Rorty is describing, 
and what he takes vigorous excep- 
tion to, is a situation rather than a 
theory. There is nothing in his 
book which would discredit adver- 
tising which told ‘‘the truth, the 
whole truth and nothing but the 
truth.”’. Such advertising would be 
needed in any form of society, col- 
lective or otherwise, in order to 
keep the public informed of the re- 
sources at its disposal. It would 
be news, just as a Presidential 
statement, an account of a base- 
ball game or a description of a 
steamship wreck is news. What Mr. 
Rorty is objecting to is the practice 
of advertising as he sees it. This 
practice, he thinks, is (1) bungling: 


ad is “the business nobody 
knows”; (2) insincere: advertisers 
do not, in his opinion, tell the 
whole__ truth; (3) autocratic: 


through advertising business im- 
poses its ‘‘pseudo-culture” upon the 
population. 

These three classifications do not, 


Mr. Rorty’s Biased View of 
Modern Advertising 


There Is Truth in His Picture, but W hat He Shows Is by No 


Means the Whole Picture 


and that some, through advertis- 
ing, are able to produce in larger 
quantities and sell at lower prices 
than they otherwise could. Mr. 


himself concedes, for in-j| 


Rorty 

stance, that a strong and well-man- 
aged newspaper need not allow its 
Policies to be influenced by its ad- 
vertisers, though as an economic 
determinist-he is convinced that 
such a newspaper must have a con- 
servative bias. But he sees news- 
papers, magazines, the radio broad- 
casting stations and the motion 
pictures largely as devices for rop- 
ing in groups of customers and for 
“educating” such customers in 
ways profitable to salesmen. Print 
seems to him to have lost its tra- 
ditional function of conveying in- 
formation and the radio and the 
motion picture never to have. ac- 





quired that function. 





Advertising Photography by Aenne — Gera, Germany. 


From “Modern Photography.” 
even in Mr. Rorty’s argument, ob- 
scure the fact that some adver- 
tisers know more about their job 
than others, that some tell more 





nearly the whole truth than others, 


(The Studio Publoiations, Inc.) 


Mr. Rorty tries not to be indig- 
nant. He writes: 

All advertising is obviously spe- 
cial pleading. Why should it be 
condaned ered pertinent or useful to 





Lillah McCarthy and England’s Stage 


MYSELF AND MY FRIENDS. By 


Poon: E. P. Dutton & Co. 
O write, in the case of so en- 
gaging and talented a person 
as Lillah McCarthy, one’s per- 
sonal memoirs becomes an impera- 
tive duty, for the sake of her illus- 
trious contemporaries no less than 
for that of herself. Mimes, as Max 
Beerbohm was wont to call them, 
are virtually always gifted with 
personality, for is that not their 
stock in trade? If in addition they 
also have a talent for friendship, as 
Miss McCarthy certainly has, 
theirs is a life often rich in oppor- 
tunities for contacts the most 
varied and interesting. 

Intimately associated as she was 
with the rise of the new drama, 
succeeding the ‘well-made play” 
epoch of Henry Arthur Jones and 
Pinero, she naturally had a star- 
ring part in the rise to public favor 
of George Bernard Shaw and his 
strange dramas, which critics at 
first described as preachments, es- 
says, lectures, anything but plays. 
The only anomaly was, the public 
came to see them, regardless. 
Touching Miss McCarthy’s part in 
this, Shaw puts it thus: 

Lillah McCarthy’s secret was 
that she combined the executive 
art of the grand school with a 
natural impulse to murder the 
Victorian womanly woman; and 
this being just what I needed I 
blessed the day when I found 
her; and, if I become dictator 
(which may happen to anybody 








will most certainly 

engage and command her, for an 
enormous salary, to broadcast all 
the loveliest and splendidest 
pages of English literature every 
day to them that have ears to 
hear her. 

And well he might so spend the 
public money. For who can speak 
the lines of Iphigenia better than 
Lillah McCarthy? She cites Leon- 
ardo da Vinci as authority for the 
fact that “Experience has been the 
Mistress of whoever has written 
well,” and sails into her subject 
like a clipper ship. Indeed, her 
schooling was small. But an Irish 
father who was constantly taking 
her tramping over the hills of Chel- 
tenham and speaking, and making 
her to speak, great English poetry, 
was a better master for her subse- 
quent career than any grammarian 
at Girton or Newnham. And it was 
Shaw, as a critic, in a notice of 
one of her early appearances in 
‘‘Macbeth,’’ who advised her to go 
to the country for ten years and 
learn her business. Into the prov- 
inces she accordingly went, with 
Ben Greet, with Wilson Barrett 
ten years! She took her stage life 
seriously, and in time the stage took 
her seriously. Shaw gave her Ann 
Whitefield in ‘‘Man and Superman” 
and her career began in earnest. 

The Court Theatre in London, to 
which so many of us made pil- 
grimages earlier in this century, 
did not confine itself to Shaw. 
John Galsworthy, John Masefield, 
Gilbert Murray, Laurence Haus- 





man, St. John Hankin, Maurice 
Hewlett and Maurice Baring were 
some of the other dramatists who 
naturally drifted to that temple of 
the rejuvenated Melpomene. And 
it is notable that virtually all of 
these dramatists became this ra- 
diant actress’ friends. - She records 
the fact that she was married in 
1906, but, until her second mar 
riage to Sir Frederick Keeble, F. 
R. 8., she never again refers to 
the fact in any manner whatsoever, 
omitting even to mention the hus- 
band’s name. 

Let not the reader conclude, how- 
ever, that there is a dearth of en- 
tertaining material in this book. 
The hitherto unpublished letters 
of Shaw alone are worth the price 
of admission. And besides these, 
what a host of pen pictures, im- 
pressions, letters, anecdotes there 
are of Barrie, Gilbert Murray, John 
Masefield, John Galsworthy, H. G. 
Wells, Margot Asquith and her 
scholarly, ever-kindly and distin- 
guished husband; there are Arnold 
Bennett and Lord Melchett and 
Charles Ricketts, R. A., and 
Charles Shannon, R. A., and hosts 
of others. Today, when she is living 
in comparative retirement at Boar’s 
Hill near Oxford, her heart still 
turns toward such réles as those of 
Jocasta in ‘Oedipus Rex” and 
Iphigenia. Perhaps the author of 
“Fanny's First Play’ will yet be 
dictator. and provide the endow- 
ment? For Miss McCarthy is ever 
young. Henry James Forman. 


express surprise and indignation 
. whether 


because special pleading. 
in a court of law, or in the public 


But Mr. Rorty lacks the de- 
tached viewpoint which enabled 
Veblen to examine men as though 


agency. ‘“‘Their bones are bakelite. 
Their blood is water, their flesh is 
pallid—yes, prick them and they 
do not bleed. Their eyes are veiled 
and sad or staring and a little mad. 
From them comes an acrid odor— 
they do not notice it, it may be only 
the ozone discharge of the machine 
itself. When you ask them to tell 
you what they are doing, they do 
not know, or at least they cannot 
tell you. They are voiceless, in- 
the machine 


He dislikes it so much as to mis- 
interpret history—or so it seems to 
the present reviewer. He points out 
the obvious fact that newspapers 
have tended to become less nar- 
rowly political, and explains the- 
tendency by saying that the press 
“freed itself from involvement with 
the nominal rulers, the political par- 
ties, in order that it might be free 
to court the patronage of the real 
rulers, the vested interests of busi- 
ness, industry, finance.’’ This ar- 
gument, looked at more closely, 
hardly bears out the contention 
that the development of modern ad- 
vertising is morally or otherwise a 
case of backsliding. Let it be ad- 
mitted that the press has always 
tended to represent those persons 
or interests that have supported it. 


4 When relatively few knew how to 


read the press was inevitably a 
class organ. When it came under 
the control of political parties. it 
often fed directly or indirectly out 
of the public trough—that is to say, 
it was more or less decently and 
more or less decorously bribed. As 
advertising revenues increased pub- 
lishers were no longer under temp- 
tation to lease themselves to polit- 
ical parties, though like other men 
they continued to have, and often 
to express, political preferences. 
The growth of advertising might 
be expected to give publishers the 
desire to please advertisers. But 
there can be few advertisers who 
are willing, or can afford, to pay 
for the pleasure of having their 
economic opinions, prejudices or in- 
terests defended in a newspaper’s 
or periodical’s news and editorial 
columns. What they do pay for is 
quantity and quality of circulation. 
Some publishers give more than this 
—particularly, it may be, as Mr. 
Rorty seems to think, in the mag- 
azine field. Some do not. The 
higher the quality of circulation— 
the greater the ‘‘reader confidence”’ 
—the less likely the advertiser is to 
expect to influence the publication’s 
general policies. The present re 
viewer saw one newspaper, in a sec- 
ondary American city, hold its own 
for many years because, though it 
editorially opposed many policies 
supported by its leading advertisers, 
it did have ‘‘reader confidence.’ 
Space in that newspaper was at one 
time so good an investment that 
even those advertisers who shud- 
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The Singing Life of Robert Herrick 


In “Youth Immortal” Miss Easton, With Excellent Judgment, Has Used His Poetry 


YOUTH IMMORTAL. A LAfe of 
Robert Herrick. 


By PERCY HUTCHISON 
EFORE the term had been 


Superlatives are dangerous, and 
this one the most dangerous of all, 
for it immediately calls up other 
candidates for the lyric crown: 
Shakespeare himself, Ben Jonson, 
Lovelace, Suckling, not to go out of 
Herrick’s own time. But notwith- 
standing the fact that his single 
printed volume, ‘‘Hesperides and 
Noble Numbers,”’ published in 1648, 
when the poet was 57 years old, 
contains close to a thousand and a 
half of pieces, there is a quality in 
almost all of his work which is a 
different quality from that of the 
others. And that quality is natural- 
ness, as is admirably shown in the 
biography of Herrick by Emily 
Easton, with its happy title, ““Youth 
Immortal.”’ 


Miss Easton, with excellent judg- 
ment, has taken the only course 
possible in writing of this poet: she 
has used his poetry to portray his 
life, there being little extant to 
throw light on his career. In a 
sense, therefore, ‘Youth Immortal” 
is more nearly autobiography. 
— — 

8 

heart and his life. It is both his 
soul and his body; in it one may 
read the story of his life. 


And a long life it was—eighty- 


years into the Restoration! When 
in 1607 Herrick came up to London 
from Hampton, in Middlesex, to be 
apprenticed to his uncle, William, 
goldsmith and jeweller to the King, 
Shakespeare's greatest plays were 
to be seen; seven years before his 
death came the first publication of 
“Paradise Lost,’”’ and Dryden was 


in his ascendency. Yet, except as 


the increasing uncertainty and ris- 
ing tumult under Charles may have 
influenced Herrick to abandon the 
law for the Church, he lived pecu- 
liarly remote from what was going 
on about him. Born in the city, but 
losing his father when still a baby, 
Robert was brought up in the coun- 
try until he returned to London as 
an apprentice. Those sixteen grow- 
ing years determined the man; al- 
ways was he to be the ‘immortal 
youth.”” To quote Miss Easton: 





The » genes of Herrick are the 
inspi song of youth; uncon- 
scious, —— eternal youth, 
ever new forever true, ever- 

hing and revivify- 
ing. th he was more 
50 when some of his 


When, however, she adds, ‘‘He is 
the eternal adolescent” we demur. 
Herrick was no mere Peter Pan of 
poets. Inferior pieces he did indeed 
turn out now and again, childish 


Red,” which is so delicate a mix- 
ture of youth and maturity that it 
is neither adolescent nor adult, but 
a fused and glowing synthesis of 
intelligence and fancy: 

Roses at first were white, 

Till they could. not 

Whether my Sapho’s breast 

Or they more white should be. 

But being vanquished quite, 

A blush their cheeks bespread; 

Since when, the rest, 

The roses first came red. 

And the same would hold true of 
scores, perhaps hundreds, of Her- 
rick’s eerie wisps: of beauty, done 
in the conventions of the day, of 
course, but esentially as modern as 
if written yesterday. Take the epi- 





~ }To Illuminate His 


taph on the faithful maid, who, as 
a matter of fact, survived him: 

In this little urn is laid 
Prewdence Baldwin, once my: 


From whose spark here let 
Spring the purple violet. 








Career 


ment” of his “Booke’”’ when it ap- 
peared in 1648: 
I sing of Brooks, of Blossomes, 
Birds and Bowers, 
Of April, May, of June, and July- 
Flowers. 


I sing of May-poles, Hock-carts, 
Waseails, Wakes, 
Bridegrooms, Brides, and of 
their Bridall-cakes. 

Yes, Herrick was writing of the 
bees and birds and “‘blossomes’”’ of 
Middlesex in the hard-drinking, 
lewd, frivolous London of James I, 


Of 


d 
g 
; 
L: 
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ie 
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The_ question sincer- 
ity in entering the church has been 
questioned more than once, and 
Miss Easton does well to go into it. 
Crashaw, Herbert and Donne had 
likewise turned from secular pur- 
suits, and their honesty has not 
been questioned. Was Herrick less 
sincere than they? She thinks not, 





The Vicarage, Dean Prior. 








Houses That Survive Their Great 


HISTORIC HOUSE MUSEUMS. By 
urence Vail Coleman. Mus- 


tifully illustrated, this hand- 

some volume carries rich gifts 
of pleasure and interest for those 
who like to handle and look at 
such books, who are interested in 
historic old houses, for whom 
treasures of the past collected in 
museums appeal to mind and heart. 
Mr. Coleman, who is director of 
the American Association of Mu- 
seums, has handled his subject most 


the rapidly’ increasing custom of 
motor touring one of the means of 
happy and fruitful use of that large 
leisure which optimistic persons al- 





houses of historic importance as to 
securing ownership and custody, 
administering them as museums in 
the public interest, financing the 
venture, preserving and restoring 
the property, adding to collections 
and buildings, providing the right 
kind of curator, attracting visi- 
tors, and similar matters. There is 
also in the appendix a directory by 
States of 400 historic houses now 
used as public museums. It is in- 
teresting to find listed here almost 
all the States in the Union, impres- 
sive evidence to the quickening of 
public sentiment in the preservation 
of such memorials of early history. 
The first section is of general in- 
terest, with its historica] birdseye 
view of the development of building 
and styles of houses in different 
parts of the country during their 
early periods, and its cOmments on 
the preservation of those that have 
historic interest. The final section, 
however, is the one that will most 
attract attention, as it deals with 
the possibilities of making such 
museums places of general resort 
because they are interesting and 





pleasurable. The author believes 


the increasing interest in such mu- 
seums to be an outgrowth of the 
custom of motor touring and he 
wants to see their management def- 


initely encourage and cater to this/ 


audience, and so become an impor- 
tant factor in adult education. He 
mentions several that have taken 
important steps toward making 
“museum resorts’’ of themselves 
and comments that ‘collectively 
they are making a new way to 
spend a day—a new way to occupy 
a week-end—a new way to use 
leisure.”’ 

Mr. Coleman suggests other forms 
of entertainment and hospitality a 
liberalized museum might employ 
to attract visitors and so add to 
their pleasure without detracting 
from its original purpose or its dig- 
nity, and considers the possibilities 
afforded by groups of rescued and 


of arts and crafts. He has also a 
suggestion, perhaps the one of larg- 
est possibilities of all that he makes, 
of -the fruitfulness that might re- 
sult from linking tourist camps 
with historic house museums. 





of .Youth, of Leve, and 


— 
have Accesse 
By 


these to sing of cleanly-Wan- 
tonnesse. 

And he closed with the couplet: 
T write of Hell; I sing (and ever 


shall) 
Of Heaven, and hope to have it 
after all. 


Though Clock, 

To tell how night drawes hence, 
I’ve none, 

4 Cock 

I have, to sing how day drawes 
on. * 22 


AHen . 
I keep, which creeking day by 


day, 
Tells when ; 
Bhe goes her long white egg to 
lay. *** 
A Cat 


I keep, that plays about my 
House, 

Grown fat 

With eating many a miching 
Mouse. 


Just as ‘To the Virgins to Make 
Much of Time”’ has, through repeti- 
tion in countless anthologies, be- 


come the most famous of Herrick’s 


secular poems: 

Gather ye Rosebuds while ye may 
Old Time is still a-flying; : 
And this same flower that smiles 


today 
Tomorrow will be dying— 
so the most famous of the ‘‘Noble 


Numbers”’ is his ‘‘Thanksgiving to 
God for His Houses’’: 





(Continued on Page 18) 
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“The Unpossessed” and Other Recent Works of Fiction 


THE UNPOSSESSED. By Tess 
8 er. 357 pp. New York: 
Simon 4 Schuster. $2.50. 

first novel at once estab- 

lishes Miss Slesinger as a 
writer to be watched. Better 

than anybody as yet she has 
caught and conveyed the atmosphere 
in which that portion of New York’s 
population which thinks of itself as 

“the intellectuals’’ postures and 

lives. The picture is not complete; 

Miss Slesinger sees a lot, and sees 

it with remarkable sharpness, but 

there are some not unimportant as- 
pects.and details which have es- 
caped her, or which she has know- 
ingly disregarded. The people she 
depicts are readily recognizable; 
some are caricatured and some are 
not, but they all have their coun- 
terparts in the life of New York. 
She sees their aimless roundabout 
of empty rationalizing, their lack of 
anchorage, their tired descents into 
the life of pure sensation, their con- 
stant inward turning and alternate 
rushing to escape themselves. All 
these elements belong in the pic- 
ture, and for a few of the group 
she pillories they may comprise the 
entire picture. But Miss Slesinger 
is apparently a very urban-minded 
individual, and she gives you no 
hint at all of the increasing part 
which country life and country sat- 
isfactions are playing in the life 
of the people whom she describes. 

Her book, except for a single flash- 

back in the lives of one of her 

characters, is shut within the walls 
of the city. She has omitted entire- 
ly a phase in the life of the average 

New York “‘intellectual’’ which 

complements his city life, which has 

been born out of his realization 
that he could not live the one, and 
last, without the other. 

Therein lies my chief objection to 
a book which, despite this fault and 
despite lapses in its clever tech- 
nique, is nevertheless a novel that 
is at once mordant, humorous and 
tender. a book which reveals in its 
author a sense of values and a 
clear-eyed perception of much that 
is the matter with life as a lot of 
people are living it. 

People like Miles Flinders and 
his wife, Margaret: he working at 
a job he detested but had not the 
courage to leave, she secretary to a 
businéss manager; he resentful of 
her greater strength and tougher 
fiber, conscious of being defeated 
as a man, who “could have made 
her a woman’’; both fearful of hav- 
ing a child—“it means the end of. 
independent thought and the turn- 
ing of everything into a scheme 
for making money * * *” Such 
couples are plentiful enough. Peo- 
ple like Jeffrey, novelist Don Juan, 
and Norah, bovinely submissive, 
and childless also. (“‘Oh, we're sup- 
posed to be making some sort of 
protest against something, Jeffrey 
and I.’’) 

People like Professor Bruno Leon- 
ard, half-baked radical, forever fid- 
dling with his project for The Maga- 
zine, and his brood of hardboiled 
young Communists; Elizabeth, his 
cousin, flitting from one meaning- 
less love to another; the well-to-do 


Miss Slesinger’s tragi-comedy. 

These are ‘“‘the unpossessed,”” who 
have no class, whose ‘‘tastes incline 
them to the left, their habits to the 
right,”" who wander in a waste land 
of their own making, ‘‘afraid to 
perpetuate themselves.'’ Miss Sle- 
singer conceived them as not pe- 
culiar to New York; in a letter to 
her publishers she writes that ‘‘the 
idea in my head is intellectuals 
anywhere (but Russia) in the twen- 
tieth century.* * * I can’t at- 
tempt any dogmatic definitions be- 
cause many intellectuals seem un- 
intelligent; but let’s say the doubt- 
ers, the worriers, the weighers of 
the world; the class interested in 
things not essentially economically 
remunerative.”’ 

(Russian intellectyals, Miss Sle- 
singer, no longer exist as such. The 
remnants are scattered over the 
world or concentrated in the penal 
camps of Siberia and the Arctic 


Circle; there are brains in Russia, 
to be sure, but they function only 
in a predetermined line and carry 
the vice of too much rationalizing 
to an extreme untouched by your 
Miles and Bruno and Jeffrey.) 

Miss Slesinger’s method is epi- 
sodic; she switches from one char- 
acter or small group of characters 
to another, carrying the narrative 
on chiefly through the conscious- 
ness of one character at a time. 
Now and again she drops into direct 
narrative, and relies upon that 
method almost entirely in her long 
climactic scene, which is brilliantly 
dene. Her debt to Virginia Wooif 
is obvious; for the most part she 
handles the subjective technique 
adroitly, though in places it is over- 
done—at times too flashily executed, 
as in the chapter called ‘‘The Fast 
Express.” 

Miss Slesinger finds the weak 
spots in her people’s attitudes with 
an unerring eye: their abject fear 
of honest sentiment (‘“Thank God,”’ 
thought Miles when he told Mar- 
garet of his new pay cut, ‘‘Thank 
God she had not said ‘each other— 
we still have each other.’”’ What 
she had said was, ‘‘We can still 
afford cigarettes and gin and a 
Charlies Street roof over our 
heads"); their craving for ‘‘some 
faith, some belief that enabled men 
to act sharp and decisive and know 
the reason why”’’; their self-deceit, 
as with Jeffrey, who comes 
to believe that he really is 
“‘something of a lone wolf,’’ 
as he pictures himself to 
each new woman. 

She is sensitively aware 
of the disturbed balance 
between the sexes, so evi- 
dent among “‘the intellec- 
tuals.’’ As Bruno thought, 
looking at Elizabeth: 

Once a woman had 

built up a man, lent him 

whatever she had; 


ing , while 
man, exhaust- 
ed in the fight, sat down 
with open mouth in a 
stopping place in the 
road. But that the women 
—— —— with 
victory he could 
see in Elizabeth’s 
, triumphant look. 
once they 





were weaker. * * * He felt sorry 
for her, standing in her lonely 

,» wondered why she felt 
it necessary to tilt her chin at such 
an angle, why she grew 


younger 
he saw her (between her strange 
adventures) as though the years 
were giving nothing to her. 

‘“‘The Unpossessed’’ is an imper- 
fect book, but it is both clever and 
wise, which in a writer as young as 
Miss Slesinger is a rare combina- 
tion. It will be interesting to watch 
her progress, and to observe how 
much her first book’s shortcomings 
are due to the insuperable limita- 
tions of temperament and capacity 
and how much to artistic inexpe- 
rience and youth. . 

J. DonaLp Abas. 


A Sad Materialist 


INDEED THIS FLESH. By Grace 
Fland: 


rau. pp. New York: 
Harrison Smith 4 Robert Haas. 
$2.50. : 
are some themes which 
display a peculiar ingratitude 
toward even a capable novel- 
ist. One of these is the futility of 
a life lived in a spiritual vacuum. 
Mrs. Flandrau, with earnest though 
pedestrian accuracy, has attempted 
to describe the life of a man who 
dreamed of little but business suc- 
cess. William Quane was educated 
beyond belief in religion, but he 
was still the victim of Victorian 


Tess Slesinger. 


(Photo by Pinchot.) 
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Three New Mystery Stories 


Tus Man Wrrnour Nerves. By 2. 
Phillips Oppenheim. 311 pp. B 
ton: Little, Brown & Co. $2. 
EZ can no jonger be any 
TT sna sit 
Americanized. On page 174 of 
his latest novel Mr. Oppenheim uses 
the word ‘‘radio’”’ instead of ‘‘wire- 
less.” Has any one written to The 
London Times about this unforgiv- 
able sin against the King’s English? 
Have questions been asked in Par- 
liament? We do not know. All we 
know is that the word comes right 
smack in the middie of a mystery 
yarn that deals with one of the most 
nearly perfect villains it has ever 
been our perverse pleasure to en- 
counter. He is, indeed, a bit too per- 
fect; but that does not matter, for 
Mr. Oppenheim makes one believe in 
him for the time being. The scene 
is an English residential suburb, 
whose peaceful calm is suddenly and 
rudely shattered by a series of mur- 
ders. A man who claims to be a 
writer seeking seclusion in order to 
complete a novel has already taken 
up his residence in the neighborhood 
and is always snooping about pry- 
ing into affairs that do not seem to 
concern him. . 
“The Man Without Nerves’’ is a 
good, lively mystery story told in 





Mr. Oppenheim’s best manner. The 


Murper at THE Moortnes. By Miles 
Burton. 252 pp. New York: 
Sears Publishing Company. $2. 








of the police in investigating every- 
thing that might be a clue or that 
might, when associated with sonie 
other fact, help in the final solution 
of the murder. 
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book, 
Saint wins out in the face of almost 
certain defeat. In the first of them, 
“The Simon Templar Foundation,”’ 
he carries out a gigantic blackmail- 
ing scheme under Teal’s very nose, 


(Continued on Page 17) 
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was as meaningless as his life—the 


the fault of a society that 


.| handed him a hopeless set of stand- 


ards. And the unsatisfactory qual- 
ity of this novel is not Mrs. 





The Penrose Path 


THE GREAT ONE. By Henry 
Hart. 323 pp. New York: The 
John Day Company. $2.50. | 





So the leaders take him 
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A Golden 


Treasury 


Of Exploration 


Sir Percy Sykes Does Justice to All the Great 
Explorers of the World 


A HISTORY OF EXPLORATION, 
he Earliest 


. By HENRY E. ARMSTRONG 
T has been said that Marco 
Polo’s ‘‘Book of the Kingdoms 
and Wonders of the East” con- 
tains few stories of personal 
adventure, of perils encountered 
and privations endured, because he 
had so much to tell that there was 
no space left for narrative. General 
Sir Percy Sykes labored under the 
same embarrassment in writing “‘A 
History of Exploration, From -the 
Earliest Times to the Present 
Day.’’ No explorer, however dis- 
tinguished, can be allowed a place 
in the limeijght for more than 4 
few pages. Heroics must’be barred. 
The canvas is very large, for Sir 
Percy includes soldiers like Alex- 
ander the Great, the Moslem travel- 
er Ibn Battuta, geographers and 


commercial envoys under the Cali-/ 


phate, and pilgrims and crusaders 
who are not explorers in the sense 
that the Vikings and Vasco Da 
Gama, Columbus, Magellarf, Cap- 
tain Cook, Livingstone and the pen- 
etrators of the polar regions were 
explorers. 

Sir Percy admits in his preface 
that ‘“‘the overflowing abundance of 
material has constituted a serious 
difficulty.” “For nearly two years,” 
he adds, “I have been enjoying the 
company of the great explorers, 
past and present, and if the epitome 
of their heroic achievements af- 
fords my readers one tithe of the 
pleasure that I have experienced in 
writing it, I shall deem myself rich- 
ly rewarded.” His readers will de- 
rive more than a tithe of the pleas- 
ure that has sustained him in as- 
sembling the explorers of the world 
and describing their exploits, for 
he has left none of them out, and 
to all of them he has done justice. 
One of his favorites is Marco Polo, 
which is as it should be, and he 
quotes the eulogy of his biographer, 
Sir Henry Yule, that would carry 
the most unemotional critic off his 
feet. -.- 

He was the first traveler to 
trace a route across the whole 
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From a Photograph by Herbert G. Ponting. 








The Erebus Passing Through the Chain of Bergs, March 13, 1842: 
From “Voyage, in the Antarctic Regions,” by Sir James Ross. 
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fundamental First Book on the 
East."’ Let it not be forgotten that 
Marco Polo’s description of the pal- 
ace of Chandu inspired Coleridge 
to write the verses beginning: 

In Xanadu did Kubla. Kahn 

A stately pleasure-dome decree, 
Where Alph, the sacred river,. 


ran 

Through caverns measureless to 
man 

Down to a sunless sea. 








A Selection 


THE SINGING HEART. Selected 
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News and Views of 
Literary London 


LONDON. 

O one can accuse The Times 
Literary Supplement of in- 
difference to the work of 
American authors or of any 

lack of catholicity in dealing with 
it. Three weeks ago it devoted its 
front page to a study of Emerson 
in the light of his latest biography. 
This week it gives the same promi- 
nence to an article of over four 
columns on Artemus Ward, the oc- 
casion being the centenary of his 
birth. The writer opens with the 
remark that there was once a dis- 
tinctive humor which we called 
American. Thanks—some may say 
small thanks—to the cinema, the 
jazz band and the music hall, most 
of our popular humor today is of 
United States origin; but that is not 
the same thing. The earliest mis- 
sionary among us of the American 
humor of the nineteenth century 
was Artemus Ward, who set all 
England laughing. Two-thirds of a 
century have passed since his 
death, and to most English people 
he is now only a name, yet the 
name persists. The personality that 
once clothed it belongs to a bygone 
age. It was none the less a very 
lively and entertaining personality. 

ees 

HE article then proceeds to sup- 

ply a sketch of its subject’s 

. career, with an account of his 
writings and lectures and comments 
on the type of humor of which he 
was the outstanding exponent. As 
regards his allusions to contempeo- 
rary events and controversies, it rec- 
ognizes that his political humor was 
less searching than that of the ‘‘Big- 
elow Papers,’ which have proved a 
very arsenal of political brickbats, 
American and English, from that 
day to this. That may be, it is sug- 
gested, because Lowell was much in 
earnest, whereas Artemus Ward 
was generally content with tickling 
ribs. Some of his work was just 
high-spirited clowning of a kind 
that is not thought so funny now- 
adays as in the humorist’s own gen- 
eration. But “after all,’’ says this 


critic, ‘‘there is virtue in liveli- 
ness.’’ Grateful note is taken of 
the practical encouragement he 


gave to the early literary efforts of 
Mark Twain. The closing para- 
graph pays a warm tribute to his 
originality and stresses the remark- 
able fact that, though he died at 
32, in that short time he had won 
popularity and even fame in two 


continents. 
sees 


CCORDING to Francis Iles, two 
common faults in American 
detective novels are a strain- 

ing to make the characters interest- 
ing which results in their becoming 
far-fetched, and the fact that out of 
half a dozen equal suspects the 
reader does not really care who is 
the guilty one. .. . In the opinion of 
The Scotsman, of all the romances 
of the late Robert W. Chambers 
none has more force and color, or 
more power in its narrative, than 
his last, ‘‘Secret Service Operator 
13."" In this he has certainly given 
us of his best, and has left with his 
countrymen and others not a fine 
romance only but a lesson to be 
pondered and taken to heart. 

C. E. Lawrence suggests, in The 
Quarterly Review, that W. B. Yeats 
should make it part of his poetic 
mission to bring the estranged 
countries of Ireland and England 
togethér, for that is a case where 
the song-maker may heal where 
the politicians have seared and 
wounded. . . . The humbugging re- 
view, says Desmond MacCarthy, is 
one in which the reviewer has 
taken all his knowledge of the sub- 
ject from the book which he is re- 
viewing and then proceeds to de- 
clare either that the book is worth- 
less or that it is a most remarkable 
achievement. . Basil de Selin- 
court divides travel books into two 
classes, the positive and the nega- 
tive. The former fill you with the 
desire to follow in the writer’s foot- 


steps. The latter, which may be 
just as delightful, satisfy you that 
the journey need not be made 
again, or anyway that you need not 
make it. 
aes 
WELL-KNOWN literary agent 
sees signs of a return to the 
demand for straight romantic 
fiction. He believes that the read- 
ing public are looking out for au- 
thors of the W. J. Locke type... . 
Ivor Brown points out that, where- 
as in the eighteenth century it was 
the drama that stamped imagi- 
nary characters—Lothario and Mrs. 
Grundy, for example—upon the 
public mind, since Dickens it has 
been fiction that has _ turned 
imagined men and women into 
living words and ideas. — 
dare not say,’’ remarks Sir John 
Squire, ‘‘that the Irish have no 
sense of humor. But I do oc- 
casionally wonder whether or not 
the modern young Irish writer does 
not take things a little too seriously 
and see life, and the next life, a 
little out of proportion.’’ 
His ‘‘History of Exploration’’ has 
won for Brig. Gen. Sir Percy 
Sykes the gold medal awarded an- 


mually by the Royal Empire So- 





ciety for the best book, connected 
with the empire, dealing with eco- 
nomics, history, politics or science. 
. . . The Morning Post telis of a 
Scottish magnate who was setting 
up a library in his new house. 
“Would you like the volumes bound 
in 7* inquired his book- 
seller. ‘‘Morocco, eh?’’ was the 
reply. ‘‘Can they no’ be bound in 
Glasgow?’’. . . Norman Hy Pear- 
son of Magdalen College, Oxford, 
is preparing a volume of the letters 
of Nathaniel Hawthorne to his 
‘English friends, together with those 
written during his residence in 
Engiand. .°. . The life of Sir 
Gerald du Maurier is to be writ- 
ten by his daughter, Daphne (Mrs. 
F. A. M. Browning). It will be is- 
sued by Gollancz. 


Y the publication of his ‘‘Goilds- 

worthy Lowes Dickinson’”’ 

(Arnold), E. M. Forster, the 
novelist, has gained a new reputa- 
tion as a biographer. . . . ‘“Reddie 
of Abbotsholme” (Alien), by B. M. 
Ward, is a life of the founder of a 
“‘new school’’ movement which has 
influenced educational systems the 
world over. .. . Dr. W. O. Hender- 
son's account of ‘“‘The Lancashire 
Cotton Famine, 1861-65’’ (Manches- 
ter University Press), has an inti- 
mate relation with the history of 
the American Civil War... . ‘‘The 
Tragedy of King Lear’’ (Black- 
well), by J. S. H. Bransom, is an 
acute study of the problems of 
character and circumstance in the 











play. Hersert W. Horwi. 


A New Russian Writer 
Of Great Talent 


ZascHita LUZHINA (LUZHIN’s Ds- 
FENSE). By V. Sirin. 233 pp. 
Slovo Publishers. Berlin, 1930. 


Popvic (Tus Expiorr). By V. Sirin. 
235 Sovremenniya 


PP. y 
Publishers. Paris, 1932. 
Cammra Onscura. By V. Sirin. 208 


Ppp. Sovremenniya Zapiski 4 
Parabola, Publishers. Paris, 


OrcHaranire (Despam). By V. Sirin. 
Part First. Sovremenniya Za- 
piski, No. LIV, Paris, 1934. . 

HIESE last years have wit- 
nessed the swift rise of the 


In speaking of a new writer one 
often feels like tempering one’s en- 
thusiasm with caution: even gor- 
geous literary buds often produce 
mediocre flowers. M. Sirin is, how- 
ever, one of those happy excep- 
tions in which caution safely can be 
laid aside. For, in spite of his 
youth, this Russian émigré no 
longer is an apprentice but a fully 
ripe artist; it is obvious that his is 
a star of great magnitude and that 
he is by far the most outstanding 
new writer whom Russia (meaning 
both Soviet and émigré Russia) has 
produced during these six or seven 
years. This verdict of the Russian 


Peasants Dancing in a Cyprian Palm Grove. From a Painting by Keith Henderson, R. A. 


From “ Artists’ Country.” (The Studio Publications, Inc.) 





Nineteenth-Century German Stories 


SELECTED GERMAN SHORT 

STORIES. Translated by E. 

N. Bennett, with an Introduc- 

tion by EZ. K. Bennett. 289 pp. 

New York: The Ozford Univer- 

sity Press. 80 cents. 

HESE five stories, all by writers 
who flourished during the first 
half of the nineteenth century, 

offer us a kind of period revival 
which it is interesting (and instruc- 
tive) to look at. Of the five au- 
thors at least three—Hoffmann, 
Kleist and Tieck—are familiar 
names, though the average well- 
read person is not likely to know 
very much of their work. Nor, hav- 
ing gone through this book, is he 
likely to reach out in search of fur- 
ther examples; for what this col- 
lection provides is not so much good 
entertainment as an insight into the 
German literary mind of a century 
ago, and a picture of the short story 
at an early stage of its development. 

Actually, by modern standards, 
these are not. short stories at all: 
the title is a misnomer. They are 
tales—loose, episodic, fanciful, ab- 
surd; they must have been writ- 
ten.to while away the time rather 
than to attack the reader’s mind 
and emotions. For certainly noth- 
ing could lead us further away 
from reality than these stories, or 
seem to function more capriciously; 
and nothing, at the same time, 
could read us a better lesson on the 
importance of form in narrative. 





Highly romantic in tone as these 





stories are, it is less their atmos- 
phere than their undisciplined 
structure which throws them into 
that random, whimsical, day- 
dreaming world where anything at 
all may happen and nothing at all 
seems to matter. . 

The want of surface craftsman- 
ship is, however, only one manifes- 
tation of the general chaos into 
which, as a definite type of litera- 
ture, these stories fall. It is a type 
of writing which today is outmoded 
and discredited. The peculiarly 
German dye which colors it and 
once threatened to color much of 
our own literature would not have 
a ghost of a chance nowadays on 
any but the most naive literary 
level. Actually it was a type of 
writing which mingled a haf-dozen 
literary levels and genres; wherein 
serious ideas consorted with ludi- 
crous plots, serious philosophizing 
came out of the mouths of paste 
board creatures, and_ flights of 
fancy, passages of humor, and de- 
scriptions of nature were thrown 
in for good measure. The repre- 
sentative German story writers of 
a century ago simply had rot 
learned the most elementary rules 
about selection and direction and 
form and tone. The light and the 
serious, the--realistic and the 
grotesque, the intellectual and the 
naive, all went into one stew. 

There is no proportion in most of 





these stories, and no harmony; and 


for that reason there is no sus- 
tained effect. Hoffmann’s tale (not 
one of those which Offenbach im- 
mortalized) capers between trivial- 
ity and tragic horrdr; Tieck’s is at 
one moment realistic, at the next 
philosophic, and all of a sudden 
comical. ‘‘From the Life of a-Good- 
for-Nothing,”’ by the Freiherr von 
Eichendorff, is a rambling narrative, 
of novelette length, concerned with 
romantic love and adventure. The 
very brief tale by Kleist, ‘The 
Beggar Woman of Locarno,”’ is the 
only one of the five stories which, 
in the strictest sense, has unity; it 
is a weilltold, but commonplace, 
story of the supernatural; actually 
an expanded anecdote. The best of 
the five stories is the last, ‘‘The 
Jews’ Beech-Tree,’’ by Annette von 
Droste-Hulshoff; but it cannot 
shake off the traditions of its day, 
and it too seems turbidly German. 

The translations at many points 
seem almost ludicrously stilted and 
unnatural, but it is quite possible 
that the translator has aimed at 
retaining the flavor of the original 
tales—a flavor which, to be sure, 
has a certain quaintness and period 
quality, but which only too strongly 
shows how far we have advanced 
since these narratives were written. 
They are good enough reading, but 
they no longer have any claims to 
literature, and it is very improbable 
that they ever will again. 

Louris - KRONENBERGER. 





critics in Paris begins to be shared 
by their French confréres, too. For 
M. Sirin’s latest works have been 
translated into French—he begins 
to attract a growing attention in 
Europe 


The four novels feviewed here— 
‘The Exploit,” — azhin "s Defense,”’ 
“Camera Obscura”’ and ‘‘Despair”’ 
(so far, only the first part of this 
last work has been published)—all 
are remarkable achievements, not to 
say (as one is strongly tempted to 
do, speaking of the last three) mas- 

. They all reveal the au- 


terpieces. 
: thor’s profound artistic originality. 


The fact is that M. Sirin presents 
an entirely new phenomenon in the 
field of Russian letters; in a sense 
he stands outside of the Russian 
literary tradition—there is no Rus- 
sian writer, classical or modern, 
whose kinsman or disciple he might 
be said to be. 
ses 
SIRIN now isgs years old. 
His real name is Nabokov 
(Sirin being a nom de plume). 
He comes of a distinguished, aris- 
tocratic family, which produced sev- 
eral Russians of note. D. N. Na- 
bokov, the writer's grandfather, a 
prominent liberal statesman of Em- 
peror Alexander II’s school, was 
for a long time Russia's Minister of 
Justice. The writer’s uncle, a tal- 
ented diplomat, held the post of the 
last Imperial Chargé d’Affaires in 
London. Finally, M. Sirin’s father, 
who tragically perished some years 
ago in Berlin (the bullet fired by a 
Russian monarchist at Professor 
Milgukov struck him by mistake), 
‘was one of the most prominent lead- 
ers of the liberal opposition to the 
old régime in the pre-war years. 
M. Sirin belongs to that genera- 
tion of Russian émigrés whom life 
has treated to a generous share of 
cosmopolitanism and who might 
well describe themselves as citi- 
zens of the world. He was about 
16 when he left Russia, and he has 
lived since in England, Germany, 
France, &c. His education was be- 
gun in the famous Imperial Lyceum 
of St. Petersburg (an exclusive 


‘| school with old culturai traditions 


which had nursed many outstand- 
ing Russians, including Pushkin), 
and it was finished at Cambridge, 
of which he is a graduate. In the 
excellent descriptions of a Russian 
student’s life in England which are 
to be found in ‘“‘The Exploit” there 
are apparently autobiographical ele- 
ments. 

M. Sirin began his literary career 
more than ten years ago, chiefly as 
a poet. Both his verse and his early 
short stories presented considerable 
interest. This, however, was but a 
period of apprenticeship. The young 
writer was experimenting, search- 
ing, trying this or that stroke or - 
form. And then, with the publica- 
tion of ‘‘Luzhin’s Defense’’ in 1930, 
he, in a flash, rose to his full artis- 
tic height. Since then there has 
been a steady ascent. 

ses 

IS novels are enacted in Ber- 

lin, Athens, Switzerland and 

other countries, and his heroes 
are as often Germans or English- 
men as they are Russians. The 
world unfolded by him is the ner- 
vous, cosmopolitan and megalopoli- 
tan post-war world of sagging cur- 
rencies, general unsettlement and 
perturbed minds, of jazz bands, ho- 
tel lobbies and crowds emerging on 
a rainy night from a moving pic- 
ture theatre on the asphalt fluctuat- 
ing with reflections of electric 


He combines a great ‘‘instinctive’’ 
creative power with a highly re- 
fined literary technique which is 
more European than Russian in 
type. Some of his pages make one 
think of André Gide or Virginia 
Woolf, although this is in no way 
a result of “influence.” His swift 
and gracefully fluent style (some 
of M. Sirin’s pages are stylistic 


(Continued on Page 17) 
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A Challenging View 
Of Modern Art 


Mr. Craven Attacks the French Influence and 
Calls for American Independence 


MODERN ART: The Men, the 


Reproductions 
Works; With an Introduction 
by the Author, Table of Con 
tents and an Index to Proper 
Names and Technical Terms 
Used in Text. 378 pp. New 
York: Simon @ Schuster. $8.75. 

By DINO FERRARI 
. CRAVEN may be depend- 
ed on never to disappoint 
his readers. Indeed, one 
may seriously question 
whether any contemporary critic 
writing in the English language— 
with the possible exception of the 
old Mencken, Shaw and Wilenski— 
can match Mr. Craven’s vitriolic 
invective against what he considers 
sham masquerading under the guise 
of art nor equal him in fighting 
enthusiasm once he has made up 
his mind to espouse a cause or 
drive home to his audience his con- 
victions. Art with him is a per- 
sonal affair and worth fighting for, 
even in a world more or less— 
rather more than less—indifferent 
to the value of that ennobling muse. 
As in his previous book, “Men of 
Art,” the present one, “Modern 
Art,” affords plenty of verbal fire- 
works—even more, in fact—and as 
before, he must needs find a butt 
for his contempt and hatred against 
all pretensions, whether ‘‘modern- 
istic’ or academic. The scapegoat 
this time, and, we may add, as 
always in Mr. Craven’s battle for 
an American art, is, with some jus- 
tification, the modern “Ecole de 
Paris’’ and, in the words of Stend- 
hal, Paul Morand and other French- 
men, the ‘‘pretty,”” ‘‘eclectic’’ bour- 
geois culture of France in general. 
No matter if most of the sur- 
charged bolts, hurled with ferocious 
intent against a benighted or duped 
world, turn out to be, in the end, 
the outraged ego of an uncompro- 
mising dogmatist; nor if the ab- 
stract or “esoteric’’ inanities con- 
cocted at Montparnasse and at 
Montmartre and palmed off as pro- 
found works of art on a gullible 
American public will survive Mr. 
Craven’s indignation; nor if the 
“‘materialistic,”” ‘‘sensual” and 
“*prettifying’’ French shrewdness 
will continue to attract American 
‘“‘parvenus” seeking the stamp of 
“culture”; nor yet if Mr. Craven's 





Cézanne: “Stull Life With Primroses.”’ 
(From the Adolph Lewisohn Collection, Courtesy Museum of Modern Art.) 


philosophy of art, or lack of it, is 
a bit too “éarthy’” and sodden. 


Tt 
Tift 
Tue 


with the business of living. 

Like Professor Dewey (whose 
vital contribution to “Art as Ex- 
perience’ we reviewed in these 
pages on April 8 last), Mr. Craven 
not only believes but argues with 
terrific earnestness throughout his 
book that the stuff of art is living 
“experience.” As he says in his 
introduction and this, in substance, 
can be quoted from almost every 
other page of ‘‘Modern Art’’: 





Charles Burchfield’s ‘‘November Evening.” 


over, Professor Dewey sees a great 
deal of ‘‘substance’’ or ‘‘emotional”’ 
experience in what Mr. Craven con- 
temptuously dubs the ‘‘nicely regu- 
lated sensuality’’ **pattern- 
making’ in Matisse’s pictures— 

* * * an art {he contends) in 
which the size, position, propor- 
tions and colors of forms are not 
authorized by visual truth, nor 
by the artist’s experience in the 
world, nor by human meanings, 
but solely by precedent and in his 
skill in improvising new arrange- 
ments. Every one of Matisse’s 
pictures appears to be, and in 
fact is, a studio set-up, a posed 
and languid affair, and artificial 
in the sense that whatever mean- 
ing it may have lies largely in the 
ingenious solution ‘of a technical 
problem. 


We have quoted this rather mild 
passage on Matisse’s art, mild when 





cal 

substitutes for experience; nor 
can I credit the transcendental 
values read into Picasso’s ab- 
stract patterns by his si- 
tive stockholders. Nor can I ac- 
cept as valid experiences the hal- 


the 
suit their little nightmares. I 
have no use for an art that is 


and enjoyed by a large and in- 

telligent audience. 

To pursue the parallel a little fur- 
ther, Dr. Dewey’s conception of 
“experience’”’ is much more em- 
bracing, and he has no axe to grind 








in favor of any national art. More- 


Picasso, whose work Mr. Craven 


Academicians. And that means a 
lot-in Mr. Craven’s scale of artistic 
values. 


many benighted spectators who 
find the “abstractions” of Picasso 
and the “‘flat-patterns" of Matisse 
—not to mention the countless imi- 
tators of both—as utterly devoid of 


mpared to Mr. Craven’s colorful 
apercus, because it sums up the 
author’s judicial castigation of one 
of the two arch-purveyors of Pari- 
sian opiates to our shores; and one 
of the two arch-seducers of untold 
numbers of men to mystifying 
painting practices who would other- 
wise have become good American 
painters. The other arch-fiend is 


holds in even greater contempt, if 
that were possible, than that of the 


Of course, there are, doubtless, 


(Courtesy Rehn Callery.) 


any immediate or environmental 
human significance as Mr. Craven 
does. But equally so, it may not do 
to be too cocksure as to how many 
“jackanapes”’ (to borrow one of the 
author’s distinguishing tags) who 
see even less of human significance, 
to say nothing of beauty of line, 
color, form and composition, in the, 
for example, loose illustrations of 
Reginald Marsh or John Curry; or 
in-the naturalism of John Sloan; or 
in the belabored and overcrowded 
murals of Benton; or in the melo- 
dramatic distortion of Epstein—all 
Mr. Craven’s favored ones. 

To prove that no healthy move- 
ment in art can come out of a deca- 
dent milieu like Paris, with its 
faked, trumped-up bohemianism, 
in the opinion of our critic a city 
compound of hariotry, inflated van- 
ity; and 46. 


more of it, as one proceeds further 
into this, the: most effective brief 
for an American art so far argued 
in print anywhere. 

Paris, other than for sensual 
pleasure, has always been depraved, 
so we gather. But by the time of 
the horrible International Exposi- 
tion at the turn of the century 
(1900 to be exact), it had become 
unbearable’ to a really creative 
mind. It represented the epitome, 
the cankersore of decadence, with 
its imported exoticism and bizarre 
sensationalism. (Today, creatively 
speaking, we may deduce from 
“Modern Art,"’ the city of joy must 


doesn’t amount to much; and the 
second was a genius, and therefore 
was able to escape the miasmic 


effects of Parisian bohemianism |. 


“cubes and cones,” then, of old 
Cézanne, and out of the exotic pat- 
terns of Gauguin and the emotional 
expressionism of van Gogh—out of 
these elements and more found in 
museums—the bohemians cooked 
up their revenge on the Academi- 
cians by launching the new move- 
ment. Pour epater le bourgeoisie 
was the battle-cry of the Fauves, 


with the 
rofession, sit 
in oe Speke eeaebiedl 
and for a man of ; 
and when, 


tear Us tet ae trom 
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( Continued on Page 17) . 
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NOW I'LL TELL. By Carolyn 
Rothstein (Mre. Arnold Roth- 
stein). Introduction by Donald 
Henderson Clarke. 255 pp. New 
York: The Vanguard Press. $2. 


is five and a half years since 
Arnold Rothstein was shot and 
killed in a New York hotel, and. 
another was added to the un- 
solved mysteries of crime in this city. 
The question, Who killed him? has 
never been answered by those whose 
business it is to answer such ques- 
tions, and there is no likelihood 
that it ever will be. His widow, 
apparently, knows no more about 
it than does any one else, and she 
offers no guess as to the clue to the 
mystery. But Rothstein himself 
was psychologically almost as much 
of a mystery to most of his friends 
of the upper world as the manner 
ot his death continues to he to the 
city authorities, and she does have 
the key to that puzzle and does her 
best to make it clear. The keenest 
interest the book carries js its care- 
ful, conscientious and level-headed 
‘study of Rothstein’s character. 
Psychiatrists and psychologists 
ought to read it, for they will find 
in it a clear insight into, and a very 
intelligent analysis of, a peculiar 
kind of abnormality from an un- 
usually advantageous viewpoint. 
Mrs. Rothstein tells at the begin- 
ning of her narrative that she was 
18 when she first met him and he 
was 24. They fell deeply in love 
with eath other almost at once, 
‘were formally engaged a few 
months later and were married the 
next August, 1909. He told her that 
he was a sporting man, and she 
thought that was some one who 
hunted and shot. Their love ap- 
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ple of good repute. Always he 
promised that she should have her 
wish, but never was he ready to 
quit. 

Her narrative is structurally the 
story of the activities Rothstein 
carried on and of how they grew 
from matters of small financial im- 
portance to incessant manipulation 
of huge sums invested in gambling 
establishments, financing of crooks, 





business men, all sorts of people, 





The Glory 


CATULLUS AND THE TRADI- 
TIONS OF ANCIENT POETRY. 
By Arthur Leslie Wheeler. 291 
Pp. of 
California Press. 


Berkeley: — 

N these lectures the late Pro- 

feasor Wheeler of Princeten 

University confined his atten- 
tion to Catullus as dectus poeta, as 
a poet versed in the traditions of 
Greek and Roman poetry, which 
he had carefully learned through 
translation and imitation and the 
study of rhetoric. He draws a por- 
trait of Catullus, the intellectual 
and literary artist who had views 
about poetry, who practiced many 
genres, modernized Greek forms 
and ideas, incorporated new real- 
isms into the tradition, and antici- 
‘pated much of the characteristic 
success of Augustan poetry -by 
working into sybjective-erotic elegy 
through epigram. A piece of scrupu- 
lous scholarship, lightened by 
humor and balanced by sense, it 
is something of a pleasure to come 
upon Catullus under these condi- 
tions. He has been much romanti- 
cized by biographers and rehashed 
by translators. Though not “pop- 
ular” reading, Professor Wheeler's 
book may very well be shared by 
laymen and scholars alike, and it 
is recommended to poets and stu- 
dents of poetry for its technical 
interests. - . : 

Running through the history of 
the poems from ca. 70 B. C. to 1300 
-A. D., from contemporary evidence 
to the discovery of the full text, 
Professor Wheeler decides that the 
collection was derived from an edi- 
tion put together not earlier than 
the second or third century; that 
neither the group arrangement nor 
the arrangement of poems in de- 
tail (with a few exceptions) is 
Catullus’s; and that the first 
poem (Qui dono lepidum nouum 


Professor Wheeler attempts diffi- 
cult definitions and distinctions: 
the chapter is an exhaustive survey 
of the usage of Catullus and his 
contemporaries in naming and re- 
ferring to their verses,.whether as 
tambi (which had come to mean 
“‘invective”), or as poematia, or 
fancifully as passerculi et columbuli 
(little sparrows and little doves). 
The indications of Greek influence 
are obvious, but it is the next lec- 
ture, where the background in Ro- 
Man poetry is discussed, and the 


of Catullus 
schools of Ennius and Laevius meet 
in Catullus who decides in favor of 
the moderns, the poctae novi, that 
shows the poet and his circle sure 
of their aims. ss , 


for more information about the life: 
we suspect he would consign to ob- 
livion those poems which 
do tell us about the life, that lurid 
and reckless life that he led along 
with Gallus and Gellius, Furius and 
Aurelius, Rufa, Mentula, Juventius, 


There is no point, however, in 
quarreling with the lecturér’s self- 
imposed limitations, except where 
he forgets that he has limited him- 
self. His task—to show the conti- 
nuity of poetry in form and idea, to 
demonstrate an exemplary 
“ and the individ 

” as . Eliot, with 
of these 
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loved so much, and can be just 
because she had forgiven. 
Medicine in Japan 
JAPANESE MEDICINE. By Y. 
Fujikawa, . D. Translated 
from the German by John 
Ruhrah, M@. D. With a 
ter on the Recent History of 
‘ Medicine in Japan by Kagewas 
- W. Amano, M. D. Tlustrated. 
114 pp. Number Twelve im the 
Clio Medica Beries. New York: 
Paul B. Hoeber, Inc. $1.50. 
\R. FUJIKAWA’S short history 
of Japanese Medicine was orig- 
. imally prepared in the Ger- 


icine in Japan by periods, in each 
period recounting briefly the 
sources of knowledge, the current 
beliefs and methods of practice. An 
appendix of twenty pages contains 
a chronological table of Japanese 
medicine which is not only a synop- 
sis of its history from the year 414 
to the present time but also a sup- 
plement to. the history in the body 
of the book. An index of personal 
mames and another of subjects 
make the book easy of reference. 


’ Fate and Copper 
ROMANTIC COPPER, Its Lure 
and Lore. By Ira B. J: \ 
294 pp. New York: D. Appleton 
Century Company. $3. 
INCE the days of its discovery, 
away back in the dawn of civili- 


mines all up and down the Andes 
and in Canada: He is familiar, too, 
with copper developments in Africa 
and evidently he has studied the 
story of copper and its mining from 
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When Napoleon Returned 


RETURN OF NAPOLEON. 
Translated 


and ends with Napoleon’s trium- 


work than in any other of his ac- 


Va rentrer dans sa maison! 








Then there is the eternally ap- 
pealing story of Napoleon's encoun- 


ter with the Prince of Monaco at 
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re he is! Fire!” rang out a 
shout from Captain Ran- 


don. 
wretched men were livid, 
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Books and Authors 





FORTHCOMIN G 
BOOKS 


FICTION 

“Sun on Tue S#HovLpsRa.” 
Elizabeth Eastman. (Mor- 
row.) June. : 

.‘Tue Wars or Wuire Foixs.” 
Langston Hughes. (Knopf.) 
June. 

“Desme to Kn.” Alice Cainp- 
bell. (Farrar & Rinehart.) 
June. 

“Montana OvutLaw.” Tom Roan. 
(Alfred H. King.) June. 
“‘VacaBonp Lapr.”” Roswell Wil- 
Yams. (Macaulay.) June. 
NON-FICTION 
“Property on Peace.” Henry Noel 
Brailsford. (Covici-Friede.) 

June. 

*‘Woman Looks at Mipoie Acs. ve 

Dr. W. Ta Aggy (ead 


& Smith.) J 
“THE rosacea del ” Wal- 
ter Lippmann. 


(Macmillan.) 

June. ; 
“THe Quest ror Secunirr.’’ J. 
Rubinow. (Hole.) June. 











H. SWANSON’S novel, 

“The Phantom Emperor,” 

which Putnam's will publish 

on May 23, has as its histori- 

cal background the career of James 


Dickson, an adventurer who/j|,; 


dreamed of freeing the Indians of 
the Southwest and forming them 
into a nation with himself as a 
monarch. He first appeared in 
Washington in the Winter of 1835- 
36 wearing a_uniform of his own 











will also be the publication date, in 
this country, of Dr. Mann’s new 
novel, ‘Joseph and His Brothers.’’ 
Knopf is the publisher. 


and it may have: had something to 
do with the depression that hit the 
liquor business a few years ago. . 





Mikhail Sholokhov’s ‘‘And Quiet 
Flows the Don,’’ which Alfred A. 


novel of the life of the Cossacks. 





Richard L. Simon informs us that 
there is no truth or basis of truth 
in the rumors that have been cir- 
culated to the effect that the newly 
formed Empire Publishing Company 
is a subsidiary of Simon & Schuster. 





won for its author the French prize, 
Le Prix Femina. Genevieve Fau- 
connier is the sister of Henri Fau- 
connier, author of ‘‘Malaisie.”’ 


Gene Fowler, author of ‘“‘Timber 
Line” and other lively biographies, 
is writing a life of Mack Sennett of 
motion-picture fame. Of course, 





Robert Wohlforth’s West Point 
novel, “‘Tin Soldiers,” is to be re- 
leased by Alfred H. King on June 
12, the very same day on which the 


Blixen’s father was an officer in 
the French as well as the Danish 
Army and at 
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The’ Most Talked-About Novel of the Year 


Cender Js the Vlight 


‘There is no mistaking the talent of the book; its au- 
thor has something to say not only in the book as a 
whole but on almost every page. Also, he knows how 
to tell a story, which not many of his fellow novelists 
have ever learned, and he can do believable char- 
acters. In short, I recommend ‘Tender Is the Night’ : 
its virtues outweigh its faults and it is definite as- 
surance to me that we have not lost an important 
younger novelist merely because he stayed away from 
us a long time.”’ 
—Herschel Brickell in The N. Y. Evening Post. 


- Scott Siteqerald| : 


‘Scott Fitzgerald grows; and his literature was born 
imposing. The first born, ‘This Side of Paradise,’ is 
still the only really excellent novel about one of the 
snobbish universities; ‘The Beautiful and Damned’ 
was better planned, more honest and more intelli- 
‘gently detailed; ‘Gatsby’ was certainly perfection 
and Mr. Fitzgerald has not tried to excel it, he has . 
changed his terrain, widened his scope, and dug — 
deeper. ... ‘Tender Is the Night’ is to my knowl-. 
- edge the best American novel since ‘The Great Gats- 
by.’ ’’°—Burke Van Allen in The Brooklyn Eagle. 
Third Big Printing. $2.50 


\Zender Js the Vight 


* The Saga | Ji. Sif. 
Htay Dieting ot the — 




















A bonus and Receipls 

Comstock Vreci 
by Josephine Lod Vlercier ) 
Boyer and e by John A. Gade 


ne Days in Virginia City 


“Arounded portrait in which the 





Cowdin by George D. war years take only their proper 
L place. ... At every point in the - 
yman book Mercier the man, in all his 
Thirty lunches and thirty din- manifestations, is painted full~ 
ners without meat. Thirty Now the best seller on the Pa- length, in the war chapters no 
lunches and thirty dinners with cific coast and edging into the less than the others."’—Charles 
meat. Many other menus and Eastern lists—where it durn Willis Thompson in The New 
receipts on the ‘‘diet that lets well belongs. Illustrated. York Sun. 
you eat what you like.” _ $3.00 Second Big Printing $3.50 Illustrated. $2.75. 
me — i OAR — — 


Salt Winds ond Gobi Dust 


by Capt. John W. Thomason, Jr. 


“Brisk stories of strange people in far places of the Orient and Central America and the 
equally strange wanderers whose ways were interlaced with theirs. The vigor of the 
stories is matched by the author's drawings.’""—The New York Herald Tribune. $2.50 


at all bookstores 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, NEW YORK 
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ROMANTIC COPPER 

ITS LURE AND LORE 
By Tra B. Joralemon. 


strife and clash of men for its control. 
“Lively and informing . . . enlightens 
the non-scientific reader while keep- 
* him liberally entertained.”— 

N. Y. Sun. $3.00 


THE LUCK OF THE 
ROAD 


By Ruth Sawyer. A delightful and 
whimsical novel, the humorous and 


ginia,Kirkus. By the author of 
“Folkhouse.” 1.50 


MAGIC VALLEY 


By Margaret Bell Houston. 


on your fist.”—N. Y. 


Gur. $2.00 


ed by 


Smithsonian Institution. “A pic- 
and readable novel.” 
—Boston Herald. $2.50 


NEW PATTERNS IN 
SEX TEACHING 


By Frances Bruce Strain. A 


thoroughly modern view of the 
normal sex interests of children, 
combined with a definite technique 
for their guidance. Of unique value 
are answers to over 100 sex questions 
asked by children from infancy to 
adolescence. $2 
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Would ' ‘you die 
to save the one 
you loved? 


Men spoke contemptuously of 
Val Todd as that “crooner”, 
but when it came to the su- 





preme test of bravery, what 
id he do? Q 

A realistic, gripping story 
of life and love behind the 


‘ 
“mike”, and of a false 
love that brought real 
happiness. As all book- 
Stores $2. Cuepincotr) 


Read 


Katherine 








Soviet 
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he were in pain. He came up to 
me and hid his face in my lap. 


They were allowed to meet the 
next day, in the commandant’s of- 
fice: 


We sat down on the bench by 


but just held hands. 
was stroking his father’s hand, 
his knee, his coat. 

“Did you recognize me with a 
beard?’’ his father managed to 
say at last. 

“TI did,’’ the boy answered seri- 
ously. ‘‘You smoke a pipe now.’ 

‘*Yes. How do you know?” 

‘“‘Why, you have a pipe in your 
pocket.”’ 





The Author's Son, Andrey Tchernavin. 


Mme. Tchernavin sat and looked 
at her husband: 

When a year ago they took 
him to prison he was a young 
man; though he was 42, he easily 
passed for 35. Though he could 
not be called old now, it was clear 
that he had not long to live. 
Before the conclusion of the visit 

they plotted their escape. He was 
to try to secure his transfer to 
work further north, nearer the Fin- 
nish border. He had done valuable 
scientific work for the fisheries, 
and there was a chance. The plan 
succeeded; some months later the 
wife and son journeyed up to Kan- 
dalaksha, above the Arctic Circle, 
where the father was carrying on 
experiments, and, joining him, be- 
gan their flight across the north- 
ern forests. 

The account of that flight is a 
minor epic of human fortitude and 
devotion. The man or woman who 
can read it without being profound- 
ly moved is not human. 

It would be a pity to summarize 
it, for it is a truly great story, a 
story that should survive when the 
circumstances and events which 
produced it are but materials for 
the historian. The haunting vivid- 
ness of that desperate trek across 
a wilderness (with compass and 
map lost in the waters of Kanda- 
laksha Bay on the first day of the 
journey) will never, he is sure, 
leave this reader. One day the 
mother and boy could go no fur- 
ther. They were safely over the 
border, but not yet within sight of 
human habitation. It was decided 
that the father would go forward 
and return with help if he could. 
Their provisions were all but gone. 
He took with him two lumps of 
sugar, a small piece of bacon (two 
ounces) and a teaspoonful of salt. 
They were left with a little more. 
He did get back, with two Finnish 
frontier guards, who took them to 
a village. The plain but excellent 
food was a miracle; they had not 
seen its like for years. Mme. Tcher- 
navin was taken to the hospital; it 
was not like the ome where the 
boy had lain with septic appendici- 
tis a few years before. (‘‘Soviet 
hospitals generally are so over- 
crowded that patients often die on 
the stairs because there are no beds 
and no room."’) 

Mme. Tchernavin concludes her 
book with these words: 

We have been s) so that we 








pared 
might tell of the terrible plight of 


Russia 


our country, once so prosperous, 
and remind those who have not 
been through the misery and ser- 
vitude of Soviet life that they do 
not sufficiently value their bless- 
ings 


Much less space remains for Mr. 
Muggeridge’s book than it deserves. 
He went to Russia as correspondent 
for The Manchester Guardian. He 
stayed eight months, then went 
home and wrote this book. One of 
his conclusions is that ‘‘news from 
Russia is a joke.’’ After reading 
his book, it is difficult not to agree 
with him. ‘‘Winter in Moscow’’ is 
poles apart from ‘‘Escape From the 
Soviets’’ in its tone; it is a mali- 
cious book, an almost diabolically 
clever book, in its savagely pene- 
trating portraiture, under different 
names, of certain Soviet officials, 
certain distinguished visitors to the 
Union, certain correspondents and 
certain professional ‘‘authorities’’ 
on Russia. All of them will be eas- 
ily recognizable to those who fol- 
low Russian affairs with interest. 
He is especially severe with the 
taken-in travelers, the people who 
make an Intourist excursion or an 
otherwise officially piloted inspec- 
tion and return home to sing the 
praises of the Soviets. And he says 
quite justly: ‘‘The vast army of 
sympathetic critics of the Soviet 
régime have done more to enhance 
its prestige than all its paid agita- 
tors and subsidized publications put 
together. By being sympathetic they 
have accepted its premises, and 
once the premises are accepted, 
criticism becomes irrelevant.”’ 

One paragraph may summarize 
adequately why Mr. Muggeridge 
disliked what he saw: 

“Not,’’ Wraithby answered, ‘‘be- 
cause they’re starving; or be- 
cause they live in filthy nearness 
to one another; or because their 
‘lives are dull and unhappy; or 
because of the din of monotonous, 
——— propaganda; or because 

the bosses are megalomaniac fools 

and the rest terrorized into im- 

becility; or because you like it. 

In its very texture something ab- 

surd and trivial and barbarous. 

Every stale idea vomited up 

again. Everything that you be- 

lieve in and I hate. All the dingy 
hopes that have echoed and re- 
echoed over Europe for a cen- 
tury and now are spent. The poor 
little frightened sou! of the Dicta- 
torship of the Proletariat is what 

I despise. Not its works.”’ 

Somewhere, there must be laugh- 
ter in hell. 





Alice James’s Journal 
( Continued from Page 3) 


capes one’s vision; but what 
tomes of philosophy resume the 
cheap farce, or expresses the 
highest point of view of the as- 
piring soul more completely than 
the following: 

How dreary to be somebody; 

How public, like a frog, 

To tell your name the livelong day 

To an admiring bog! 

Of large generalizations from the 
minute bits of evidence which came 
under her notice she was very fond, 
and the accuracy of her conclu- 
sions shows clearly what a vivid 
mind she had. Observing Austra- 
lians in her hotel, she concluded 
that they partook of the nature of 
Americans more than of the Eng- 
lish. She was of the opinion that 
Queen Victoria was ‘‘the supreme 
grocer’’ of England. In 1890 she 
described the Kaiser as ‘‘this 
whipped syllabub of young man.”’ 

Had she not been restricted by 
ill health to a narrow world (her 
observations on the resources of it 
are fascinating) it is likely that 
ghe would have given us more copi- 
ously of the qualities represented 
here in She ted her 
fate gallantly, and her life, as Wil- 
liam said, was a triumph, as it 
now becomes a public possession to 
be valued. It is a tribute to the 
powerful hold of her parents upon 
her that she, like Henry after her, 
made provision that her ashes be 
carried back and buried in the 
cemetery at Cambridge beside those 
of her father and mother, ‘‘so that 
we shall not be myths, as Harry 
suggests we might otherwise be- 
come.”’ Little did she know how 











rare she was! 
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years 1846 to 1849. + Price $1.75 
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THE MEN, THE MOVEMENTS, THE MEANING 
by THOMAS CRAVEN 


author of MEN OF ART 
34 full page plates, 378 pages, Price $3.75 
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A new novel by 


BEN AMES WILLIAMS 
“HOSTILE VALLEY" 


@ The story of a beautiful wanton — told 
against the background and quiet beauty of 
the New England countryside. [3rd Ptg.] 
NOTE: This story has never been serialized. 
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wealthy, charming, able, command- 
ing. But at Harvard he had fallen 
in love with Cynthia, who was 
older than he. Cynthia had said 
the wrong thing and Bayard, 
wounded and furious, had left her. 
Thereafter his only interest in wo- 
men is to use them for his pleas- 
ure—all kinds—until he meets Mar- 
tha Gell y- He should have mar- 
ried Martha. But the combination 
of Cynthia and ambition defeats 
this consummation. 

What Mr. Hart’s intention was in 
projecting and completing his novel 
it is difficult to understand. It has 
no ‘“‘message’’; it is not an ‘‘ex- 
posé’’; nor does it seem to aim at 
giving a picture of a certain ele- 
ment of American society over the 
sixty-year period it covers. Neither 
is it an original character study. 
Perhaps the intention was, merely, 
to write a novel. Frep T. MarsH. 


A Lost Husband 


KAREN’S DESTINY. By Harriet 
T. Comstock. 311 pp. Garden 
City, N. Y.: Doubleday, Doran 
& Co., Inc. $2. 

ESTINY worked hard at 
Karen’s problems from 1904, 
when she was around 17, until 
the post-depression years, when life 
cleared up for her. The story 
begins when the sudden death of 
her parents shifted her to the care 

of an uncle, college president in a 

mid-Western town. There she met 

Peter, just graduating and ready 

for a year’s tour of the world. He 

married Karen and took her along. 

They arrived in San Francisco on 

the way home in time for the earth- 

quake. Karen was hurt in the dis- 
aster, but Peter was lost and given 
up for dead. Karen went to New 

York and picked up life with her 

cousin, Alice. When her son, Peter, 

was born, Alice managed both of 
them. Karen filled her life with 
her interest in music, and in Peter 
and Alice. She had several] ad- 
mirers, but couldn’t forget Peter. ~ 

The climax comes when it de- 
velops that Peter lost, not his life, 
but his memory in the earthquake. 
When chance threw Karen: and 
Peter together in the post-depres- 
sion days, Karen’s problem was 
whether or not to make herself 
known to him. The changes that 
twenty years had brought compli- 
cated the question. Karen made a 
heroic decision which promised hap- 
piness all round. 

The novel deals with large sub- 
jects—earthquake, lost memory, an 
Enoch Arden return, 
tion incidentals such as mother 
love and romance, war and depres- 
sion. The field is so wide that 
much of it is touched only lightly. 
The primary story of Peter and 
Karen is sometimes lost in the 
shuffle. ‘‘Karen’s Destiny” is a 
sincerely told story, of real interest, 
but overly ambitious. 





Circus People 


SATAN’S CIRCUS. By Lady Elea- 
nor Smith. 329 pp. Indianapolis: 
Phy A Bobbs-Merrill Company. 


up this volume all but one are 

concerned with subjects that 
Lady Eleanor Smith has made pe- 
culiarly her own—gypsies and vari- 
ous aspects of the show business. 
Where she has stuck to her indi- 
vidual brand of pseudo-realism, as 
in the three straight gypsy yarns, 
or to a sort of realistic romance, as 
in The Brothers,”’ a highly ideal- 
ized but logically constructed tale 
of two Tartar gymnasts, she has 
been more successful than where 
she dabbles in demonology and the 
supernatural. 

The vampire in ‘‘Satan’s Circus,” 
with which the book opens, the 
ghost of a murderess in ‘‘Mrs. Rae- 
burn‘s Waxwork,”’ the elemental 
disguised as ‘‘Whittington’s Cat”’ 
and the refined and gentlemanly 
Satan of “Tamar” are evidently 
meant to strike a very definite note 
of horror, which fails, however, to 
mi&aterialize. The atmosphere neces- 
sary for the convincing production 


O* the eleven stories that make 


— 


Works of 


of a terror story is absent, due, you 
feel, to some inhibiting though per- 
haps subconscious skepticism on the 
part of the writer. The reader, at 
any rate, is as little carried away 
as the average sophisticated child 
at sight of the conjurer’s rabbit. 

Perhaps the happiest and most 
satisfactory effect of the book is 
that the reader is entirely unwor- 
ried as to the actuality of the ap- 
parent realism. The gypsies, wheth- 
er of Engiand, Southeastern Europe 
or Spain; the strong men, midgets, 
tattooed or fat ladies who make up 
the freaks; the animal trainer and 
the Italian organ-grinder are all, 
obviously, characters that have 
been observed and, maybe, met with 
rather than intimately known or 
imaginatively realized; but they are 
never merely puppets. In every in- 
stance we get as much of them ob- 
jectively as is necessary for the 
working out of the story, and if it 
is story-telling, plain and simple 
and without any tincture of psy- 
chology, that is the author’s forte. 
There are neither loose ends nor 
implications and every picture is a 
meticulously finished and separate 
entity related to others solely by 
reason of its subject. 

The best of the tales is, perhaps, 
that of the cuckolded husband who 
goes off unexpectedly with the 
thieving gypsy girl caught in his 
garden. Here, as in all the stories, 
the talk is remarkably natural, but 
the middle-aged adventurer who 
sets out to join the Romany folk is 
drawn with greater sympathy than 
any other character in the volume. 
In ‘‘Lyceum"’ a melodramatic mur- 
der of the sort associated with the 
old London theatre in question is 
worked out with appropriate trim- 
mings and with a neat if not wholly 
unexpected dénouement. Old-fash- 
foned but present-day English pan- 
tomime is the background for the 
demonology of the cat story, while 
the Bavarian Hercules winds up in 
a Coney Island sideshow. 

The book, as a whole, has a unity 
not always achieved by a collection 
of short stories, for it gives a pic- 
ture of an interesting cross-section 
of modern life; a picture which, if 
superficial and for the most part 
one-dimensional, has the merit of 
being comprehensive. The succes- 
sion of narratives leaves the im- 
pression as of a highly decorative 
mural frieze commemorating a spe- 
cia] branch of human activity. It 
is possible that no deeper signifi- 
cance was intended. 


Royalty in Ragtime 
PRINCESS BY PROXY. By Ro- 
land Pertwee. 258 pp. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Conipany. $2. 
OYALTY ridden kingdoms in 
obscure parts of Europe seem 
to be perennially popular with 
readers. Authors seem to like 
them, too. Roland Pertwee’s latest 
variation on the Prisoner of Zenda 
theme is laid in Morosco, a little 
country not far from the Mediter- 
ranean, near Turkey, and just south 
of Therrania—if this last helps to 
Place it geographically. The familiar 
story is told in a brightly impudent, 
up-to-date style that freshly sugar- 
coats the moldiness of the plot. 
Mixed up with patriotic duty is a 
healthy irreverence for kings and 
courtiers. Stately-medieval settings 
are flippantly compared to the’ 
munificence of a Lubitsch produc- 
tion. And the young heir to the 
throne of Therrania has actually 
had his dialogue for moments of 
love written out by a clever Vien- 
nese playwright. 

Fanny Potts, irresponsible, bibu- 
lous, broke, but once beautiful, is 
the cause of the expedition to Mo- 
rosco. Having played many roles, 
from one in the Gaiety chorus to 
one as morganatic wife of the Grand 
Duke Stephan of Morosco, she 
agrees that Stephan is the man to 
rehabilitate her finances. He had 
put her aside when he came to the 
throne, in order to marry a Prin- 
cess. But Fanny feels that he 
should be bullied into providing for 
her and for their beautiful daughter 
Meliora. 








Rupert Deniston happens along 


Ficti 

just in time to fall in love with 
Meliora, and so to accept the post 
of director of the mad expedition. 
Arrived in Morosco, they meet the 
usual complications, due chiefly to 
the fact that Meliora looks exactly 
like her legitimate half-sister, the 
real Princess. And so there is a 
Prince to be married, duels to be 
fought and exciting escapes to be 
engineered. It's good romantic ad- 
venture toned up with an airy 
comedy touch. And Fanny Potts is 
a nice disreputable old person whom 
it’s a pleasure to meet. 


Mr. Deeping’s Latest 

SEVEN MEN CAME BACK. By 
Warwick Deeping. 415 pp. New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf. $2.50. 

N the years since ‘Sorrell and 

Son’”’ was written a change has 
come over the face of the world 

—a change which not even Mr. 

Warwick Deeping, for all his insis- 

tent belief in what he calls ‘‘the 
large simplicities,"’ is able to ig- 
nore. In the bitterness of the post- 
war struggle for economic existence 
deserving men are sometimes unde- 
servingly submerged and ruined, 
and men whom Mr. Deeping would 
have classed as bounders fre- 
quently manage to survive and 
flourish. The virtues of love, cour- 
age and compassion, to which Mr. 

Deeping has always pinned his 

faith, are not, he finds, necessarily 
proof against a condition of wide- 
spread unemployment. 

“Seven Men Came Back," though 
its outlines are familiar, represents 
a variation of his usual formula. In 
it he has taken seven men, six offi- 
cers and a mess orderly, who fought 
together in a battalion in France. 
At their farewell dinner on the 
night of the armistice they agree 
to hold annua! reunions in London. 
Their leader, Captain Sherring, is 
skeptical about the survival of their 
wartime fellowship. After all, as he 
says to Kettle, the mess orderly, 
the armistice is bringing their par- 
ticular world to an end. 

In what Mr. Deeping likes to de- 
scribe as ‘‘the war after the war,”’ 
fortune brings various changes in 
the lives of these seven men. Bas- 
table, who had been regarded by 
his brother officers as a bit of a 
bounder, plunges into the world of 
finance with conspicuous success 
and emerges with a fortune and a 
peerage. Loviebond also prospers 
in business, though less notably 
than Bastable, and becomes a thor- 
ough and offensive snob. Steel, who 
had been a bank clerk before the 
war, remains a bank clerk; and 
Crabtree, the solid and slow-spoken 
f er, goes back to raising pigs. 
Kettle, who had enjoyed a certain 
pre-war success as a burglar, buys 
a small grocery shop and starts 
raising a family. Pitt, the battalion 
medical officer, becomes a fashion- 
able specialist and grows a figure 
to match. 

It remains for Captain Sherring, 
the principal figure of the story, 
to plumb the depths of failure. 
With no profession exeept that of 
soldiering, he drifts aimlessly from 
job to job—selling automatic re- 
frigerators, or washing cars in a 
garage. When he meets and falls 
in love with a pretty professional 
dancer, as lonely as himself, he 
capitalizes his one talent, which is 
dancing. Together they start a 
dancing school and give exhibition 
dances at night clubs. For a time 
they make a very good thing of it, 
though Sherring’s self-respect suf- 
fers considerably in the process. 
Then the dancer dies of pneumonia 
and Sherring is cast adrift once 
more. 

The story all through is full of 
those striking contrasts and coin- 
cidences beloved by Mr. Deeping, 
and, presumably, by his readers. 
Thus Sherring, after tramping 
about the country and sleeping un- 
der hedges, finally lands a post as 
cloakroom attendant in the glitter- 
ing hotel owned by his former sub- 
altern, the objectionable Bastable. 
Nor are we surprised, the require- 
ments of poetic justice being what 


(Continued on Page 16 ) 















to make it one of the most excit- 
of the year.” 
—Louis Untermeyer $2.50 


—Philadelphia Ledger 
“Sophisticated entertainment 
of high and order.” 


“A gay 
scandalously diverting.“— 
Harry Hansen. N. Y. World- 

$2.50 
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AMERICA’S 
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PROGRAM 


N one volume members of 
the Brain Trust and others 
have combined to present 
thetic and critical ap- 
praisals of the New Deal 
policy in its most important 
aspects. 
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triumph of realis- 

tic historical fic- 
tion.”—New York 
Times. 26 of the lar- 
gest booksiores of the 
country report this 
magnificent novel of 
the men and women 
who lived in Geltys- 
burg a best seller. 
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Brilliant novel of Mary, Queen — 


Queen’s Caprice 

By George Preedy : 
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The Best Cellars 


WHAT TO DO ABOUT WINES. 
By EB. and J. van Maanen-Hel- 
mer. 184 pp. New York: Harrt 
in and Robert Haas, Inc. 


WHAT EVERYBODY WANTS TO 
ENOW ABOUT WINE? 


York: Alfred | A. Enopf. 

HOW THE MODERN HOSTESS 
SERVES WINE. Edited by 
Blake Ozias and George Brandt. 
29 pp. New York: The Ept- 
‘cwrean Press. $1. 

WINES: FOR THOSE WHO HAVE 
FORGOTTEN AND THOSE 
WHO WANT 7? KNOW. 2* 
8. Dewey. 97 pp 
Lakeside Bren Limited pee. 
tion. 

THE OLD WALDORF-ASTORIA 
BAR BOOK. By Albert 8. 
Crockett. 177 pp. New York: 
Dodd, Mead 4 Co. $1.75. 

WHAT SHALL WE DRINK?! By 

Magnus Bredenbek. 215 pp. New 

York: Carlyle House. $1.50 

BOTTOMS UP. By Jean Robert 
Meyer. 36 pp. Brooklyn: The 
Jean Robert Meyer Studio. 10 
Cents. 

said that wine is the 

healthiest and most hygienic 

of drinks. On the other hand, 

“our forefathers knew what 

they were about. Instead of adver- 
tising their wine as a Splendid 

Health Food, they encouraged its 

use by writing songs about it as a 

stimulant to good fellowship and 

happy living.”” Those two contrast- 
ing ideas—taken from the stimulat- 
ing pages of ‘‘What to Do About 

Wines’’—admirably express the main 

currents that flow through all these 

new gazetteers of vintages. The 
advice they give is fine to have, 
and marvelous to read. In fact, it’s 
really a good deal cheaper to buy 
thé books and read about the great 
potations of the world than to try 
to afford very many of the wines 


themselves at prices now current ‘ 


in America. 

‘“‘What to Do About Wines”’ is a 
book that should satisfy a good dea] 
of natural curiosity on ordering, 
keeping, serving and choosing the 
vintages that ‘‘make ladies gentle 
and men strong.’’ The book is 
imaginatively bound in cork, writ- 
ten with skill and equipped at the 
end with a ‘‘Cellar Record’’ to be 
filled out by aficionados as they. 
pursue their cask and bottle studies. 
One good tip among the book's 
many: “If you taste a wine you 
like in a restaurant or at the home 
of a friend, find out where it came 
from and get a supply of it as soon 
as you can. Good wines are in 
demand all over the world, and 
once they are sold they are gone 
from the market; one cannot make 
duplicates.” 

“What Everybody Wants to Know 
About Wine” is distinguished by 
the reproduction of many actual 
wine labels. This helpful -realism 
supplements a general survey of the 
varieties, sources, just prices, care 
and use of wines in a way that 
pretty completely justifies the book’s 
title. Leaning lightly on the devoted 
scholarship of such maestri as P. 


study that should illuminate the 
gropings of beginners and recall to 
connoisseurs the memories of many 
happy evenings. 

“Wines: For Those Who Have 
Forgotten and Those Who Want to 
Know” is a very big title for a very 
small book. It follows, in petto, 
the general wine book plan of dis- 
cussing varieties, vintage years, 
how to keep and how to serve wine, 
together with maps of the wine re- 
gions and tables of classifications. 
Like all these writers this author 
stresses the importance of using 
the proper glasses—but he shows an 
unusual catholicity in granting that 
Rhine or Alsatian wines may be 


served in colored glasses. There's 


room for discussion. 

“How the Modern Hostess Serves 
Wine” is a very rapid high-spot 
treatment, based, one is told, on 
the desire for knowledge shown 
when “investigators were sent on a 
door-to-door survey of a typical bet- 
ter-class suburb of New York.’’ The 
book contains iists of wines and 
the courses they go with, menus, 
fundamental] do’s and don’ts, and 
even a photographic reproduction 
of a dinner table set with wine 
glasses. Somehow, in spite of its 
store of information, the book has 
far too slick an air to be completely 
acceptable as a guide. 

“The Old Waldorf-Astoria Bar 
Book” is a first-rate example of the 
cocktail recipe books that have ap- 
peared in some profusion during 
the past decade. Mr. Crockett here 
republishes some of the material he 
used in “Old Waldorf Bar Days’ 
two or three years ago. Somewhere 
among these hundreds of tried and 
tested formulas for cocktails and 
mixed drinks every one should be 
able to find practically every an- 
swer to the immemorial question, 
“‘What’ll you have?”’ 

And that suggests the name of 
another new book, ‘‘What Shall We 
Drink?” which canvasses the field 
in extensive and authoritative de- 
tail. Mr. Bredenbek is an individ- 
ualist. He believes the Manhattan 
is the most popular of all the cock- 
tail family and infamously suggests 
putting a toothpick into the Mar- 
tini’s consecrated olive, ‘‘for con- 
venience in lifting out and eating 
after the drink has been imbibed.”’ 
He proceeds to consider all sorts of 
mixed drinks, wines, beer, glass- 
ware and even popular toasts. It’s 
a full, informing book. 

“Bottoms Up”’ is a pamphiet-sized 
guide to the making of mixed drinks 
that covers practically every kind 
of drink one is apt to have a desire 
to taste. It is illustrated with some 
entertaining drawings and it has 
the unmatchable merit of being 
priced at 10 cents, which will leave 
any purchaser the better equipped 
to spend the rest of his money on 
the wherewithal to fill the cocktail 
shaker. 

For the shaker will probably sur- 
vive in spite of all the exhortations 
of the wine connoisseurs who plead 
that we abandon the barbarities of 





Morton Shand and André L. Simon, 
Mr. Taylor has written a sound 


the cocktail in favor of the grace of 


‘sherry. F 





Mr. Rorty on Advertising 


( Continued from Page 4) 


dered at its editorials could not af- 
ford to boycott it. There have been 
many other comparable cases, 
though perhaps few in which edi- 
torial individualism went so far. 

The inference is that though there 
have certainly been abuses in ad- 
vertising—the advertising of patent 
medicines is a notorious example— 
the interrelations of producers, mid- 
diemen, publishers and consumers 
are not necessarily corrupt or un- 
satisfactory. Mr. Rorty himself 
»,| opines that advertising took the bit 
in its mouth and ran away with the 
band wagon during the big post- 
war boom, and also that it was 
painfully deflated afterward. To 
one who believes in evolution this 
incident, together with the fact that 
even Mr. Rorty finds ascending and 





descending levels of virtue—or its 





opposite—in advertising, suggests 
that this feature of our common 
economic life, like some other fea- 


for anything s0 prosaic as reform. 
Nevertheless his book is sugges- 





Pulitzer 
Prize Biography 


By TYLER DENNETT 


John Hay 


“Its value lies not alone in the ay 
and incidental — kon —— t- 
criticism and 


ing pleasing presentation.’’—N. Y. Herald Tribune. 
478 pages, 27 photographs and drawings. Fifth Large Printing! $3.75 — 
-1933 Pulitzer Prize Biography 
GROVER CLEVELAND 


By Allan Nevins 232 Pages « Hbnstrated © $3.50 
* : 
Alice James 


Her Brothers = Her Journal 


Introduction by ANNA ROBESON BURR 















BERNARD SHAW’S 


Short Stories 


—— ee llstated by Jona F Ee rer 
The Bleck is collection. . 


Girl wh which is also deserts $2.50 
sy Gardening 


By Richardson Wright 


One of the most delightful and authoritative of present-day writers on 
gardening here sets down the whole story of gardening from the hanging 
Babylon to the hanging gardens of New York. * 

aphs. 


of 
many drawings and photogr. 


Book-of-the-Month for May. 
Fourth large printing! $2.50 


449 Fourth Aven 
New York City 
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Fifth large printing! 38.75 
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A Challenging and Penetrating 
Analysis of 
World Unrest 


By+a noted journalist, 
skilled observer, and in- 
timate of leading figures 
of all countries. 


JOHN DEWEY 
says: “If I had my way, I 
would make this book re- 
quired reading for all 
Americans who are inter- 
ested in our relations with 
the rest of the world. 
Those who are indifferent 
could be enlightened by 
a reading of this impor- 
tant work.” . 
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gin, traces which became less and 
less evident as his worshipers grew 
more and more civilized. But still 
the old idea held; the sacred beast 
who was killed and eaten developed 
into the fertility god who died to be 
born again, sometimes as his own | 4. 
son. Often this god was -embodied 
in a sacred king or priest, whose 
ritual murder presently passed from 
' fact to symbolism. 
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Wherever Mad Wayne was, 

there was sure to be 2 He consid- 

ered himself lucky to be born into the 
of the American Revolution! 






The LoveStory of ANTHONY WAYNE 


By GERTRUDE CROWNFIELD 








DOPE... 


WAS HER RATION— 


AND DEATH HER CARGO 


Tus black boat was the sinister 
weapon of a murderous interna- 
tional dope ring. Only one man 
could stop her from landing her 
cargo—and from killing an inno- 
cent woman! How could he do it? 
How could amy one man cope with 
a gang so powerful that it included 
a traitor in Scotland Yard? 

This is the story of how one man 
did... and won love and the praise 
of his country with his smiling 
heroism. “At all bookstores. $2.00 
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they are, that his eventual regener- 
ation comes through the steadfast 
love of Una Crabtree, the rustic 
sister of his old comrade in arms. 
“Seven Men Came Back,”’ like all 
Mr. Deeping’s tales, is very senti- 
mental, and presents little that is 
unfamiliar, either in plot or sub- 
stance. Without doubt, it will du- 
plicate the popularity of its prede- 
cessors. 


Gathering No Moss 
MY CANDLE BURNS. By Fred- 
erick Stephani. Ppp. New 

York: The Macaulay Company. 

$2.50. 

VERY so often a play produc- 
er with a flexible mind will 
take a hint from his first night 

notices and will advertise his offer- 
ing as screaming burlesque rather 
than straight melodrama. If they 
had not already committed them- 
selves in their jacket copy, the pub- 
lishers of this book might try the 
same tactics. As a parody of the 
picaresque adventure story or of 


_| the smutty Continental novel, ‘‘My 


Candle Burns” might conceivably 
get by. Neither the author nor his 
publishers, however, lend encour- 
agement to any such notion, and 
one is forced to conclude that Mr. 
Stephani’s preposterous tale is just 
plain bad. 

The hero, who tells the story, is 
a titled young “German with a 
natural taste for fortune hunting 
and dubious adventures. First se- 
duced at 14 by a married woman— 
and at 19 the lover of a mysterious 
Russian who addresses him as “My 
dear man with the sad, hungry, 
lonely eyes’’—this scarcely estima- 
ble young man is continually in- 
volved with the ladies. During the 
dizzy period of the German infla- 
tion he lives by his wits, traffics 
in foreign money, dabbles in politi- 
cal intrigue, takes a fling at the 
theatrical business, and finally acts 
as marriage brokér for those bank- 
rupt friends who are eager to sell 
their titles for cash down. 

The second half of the book is 
less salacious and slightly more en- 
tertaining than the first. For no 
very good reason our hero, accom- 
panied by a lazy, nonchalant friend 
called Eduard, decides to try his 
luck in South America—where the 
precious pair manage to get along 
by crafty dodges which are occa- 
sionally amusing. Later comes an 
episode in Central America—prob- 
ably the best in the book—when the 
graceless baron helps to engineer 4 
revolution and is nearly killed for 
his pains. His final landing place, 
most appropriately, is Hollywood, 
and the arms of a fair unknown 
who saves him—rather unwisely— 
from suicide. 

Possibly this book may be useful 
as a compendium of dishonest 
schemes for earning a livelihood. 


may be willing to overlook Mr. 
Stephani’s ineptitudes of style and 
his amazing vulgarity. One won- 
however, what was in Mr. 
Rupert Hughes’s mind when, as 
the publishers proudly state, he 
compared “‘My Candle Burns” to 
“Anthony Adverse.” 


Down the Fairway 
OUT OF THE ROUGH. By Joseph 
. Shaw. ted by Paul 


'OUGH its novelty may be re- 


stricted and - inconsequential, 

here is a book which, in dis- 
guise of fiction, imparts a practical, 
thoroughgoing lesson on the stand- 
ard principles of golf. From a stu- 
dious absorption of the lecture the 
novice at the game, provided he is 
not too far sunk in acquired inep- 
titudes, should glean much helpful 
advice on the all-around improve- 
ment of his play. The narrator, a 
hopeless young duffer, who habit- 
ually covers an eighteen-hole course 
in figures well over 100, journeys 
to Scotland with the desperate in- 
tention of learning better golf at 
any cost.. Arrived there, he hires a 





famous old ‘‘pro’”’ to attempt the 
miraculous, and within a few weeks 
of this expert instruction the duf- 
fer’s flagrant faults of slicing, top- 
ping, hooking, pulling and kindred 
imps of a golfer’s purgatory are 
virtually eradicated. At the same 
time he develops into a player who 
can occasionally score a short hole 
in close to par. . 

The processes through which the 
duffer gains a moderate proficiency 
begin with his complete overhaul- 
ing and the drumming into him of 
proverbial first cautions, such as 
“The er you hit it the further 
it goes,” leading up to the secret 
of how to maintain mental serenity 
during the ordeal of match play. 
One is not told how-he may drive 
300 yards or sink forty-foot putts, 
but the frequently disregarded 
causes of the average player's fail- 
ure to improve, even after years of 
stubborn fiddling—it is a disheart- 
ening fact that most of them begin 
inadequately instructed, without 
knowing what the game requires of 
them, and continue thus indefinite- 
ly—are precisely and significantly 
stated. The book contains a some- 
what extraneous love interest and a’ 
deal of Scots dialect, but neither of 
them detracts from the soundness 
of the methods advocated for cor- 
rect golfing form and a compara- 
tive mastery of the game’s intri- 
cacies. 


A Flying U Escapade 

THE FLYING U STRIKES. By 
B. M. Bower. 304 pp. Boston: 
Little, Brown & Co. $2. 

BENNETT, young cowboy 
of the Flying U Ranch, had 
had trouble with some of the 

Butch Lewis gang of reputed out- 
laws, and so when he found group 
after group of Flying U steers shot 
in the head he was sure that the 
killing was spite-work against him 
personally. But nobody. else was 
so sure about it. Some even sus- 
pected Shep Taylor of the Hobble 
O, who was known to be selling 
beef. Chip set out on a still hunt 
for clues—and at just about every 
turn he bumped into Polly Taylor, 
who was almost as capable a cow- 
boy as any of ’em. But Chip 
thought she was too smart, and 
anyway he didn’t like her butting 
in. Chip, daring death as he sup- 
posed, bearded old Butch in his lair 
and was convinced by the cordial- 
ity of his reception that Butch was 
innocent. 

But later on it developed that 
Butch really was the ringleader of 
the outlaws and that plans were 
afoot for devilment much greater 
than the theft of a hundred quarters 
of beef, plans that entangled the 
whole region in a range war that 
culminated in a pitched battle be- 
tween the outlaw gang and the con- 
federated ranchers and nesters, the 
two elements that the gang had 
cleverly planned to set at each 
other’s throats. In that fight Chip 
took long chances on his own ac- 
count and yet longer ones trying 
to keep Polly out of trouble. 

Author of more than a score of 
Western thrillers, B. M. Bower 
knows how to tell a lively tale of 
the rough and ready country and is 
an adept in cowboy characteriza- 
tion. It is doubtful if he has ever 
devised a more sinuous and com- 
plicated plot than is here explicated, 
or ended a story with a more hectic 
climax. 


Clara Leiser, 7 Park Avenue,-New 
York City, is at work on a bdio- 
graphical and critical study of Wil- 


author of ‘‘Jean de Reszke and the 
Great Days of Opera,” assures us 
she is acting with the 
of Professor Leonard. 

















For those who want basic thinking on modern prob- 
lems—an organization of political, scientific, aesthetic, 
moral and religious values in place of scattered ideas. 


Reality ..; Ilusion 


A NEW FRAMEWORE OF VALUES 
by Richard Rothschild 


PERCY HUTCHISON IN THE N.Y. TIMES. “It is because 
at the present time our view of life is so awry that Richard 
Rothschild has attempted to think through, and to carry us 
with him, to some solid basis on which one may take one’s 
stand. ... An important contribation.” 


PROFESSOR C. M. BAKEWELL, YALE UNIVERSITY. “A 
significant and original contribution. Some of the chapters 
brilliant.” 





J. E. SPINGARN. “I wish every student in American Uni- 
versities could be made to read it.”” 





“Reality and Illusion” is a profound and gripping work by the 
author of “Paradoxy,’” on the theme that the present world 
crisis is only one phase of a deep unsettiement of Western 
thought. What is the source of modern man’s sense of frustra- 
tion? Is a “science of society” a false dream? What will be the 
“new-wisdom”? Not 2 pedantic treatise, this book offers a 
definite philosophy, ranging from sesthetics to the problems 
of personal maturity, from quantum physics to morality, from. 
religion to the meaning of history. - $3.50 


HARCOURT, BRACE & CO., 383 MADISON AVE., N. Y. C. 
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A Challenging View of Modern Art 


(Continued from Page 9) 


is leading art into communication 
of experiences and ideas with a so- 


tion for all his crusading in what he /| cial content.” 


interprets as a genuine beginning, 


or, 


In a brief ehapter, George Bar- 


better still, an efflorescence nard and Jacob Epstein are consid- 


of an American art in the works of ered, the two most important sculp- 
John Sloam Boardman Robinson, | tors, Mr. Craven thinks, living to- 


— — — tote That's high praise, when one! concerned. That, of course, is his} 





solved into. But to the claim of 
esthetics Mr..Craven has already 
replied with a sneer in both his 
‘‘Men of Art” and in “‘Modern Art,” 


rot in 9p far as vital social art is 


Ganguin: “Spirit of the Dead Watching.” _ - 
(Courtesy Museum of Modern Ari.) 


all in Thomas Benton’s murals, and 
in Frank Lioyd Wright's original 
architecture. The last two, to- 
gether with Orozsco and Rivera in 
Mexico, and Grosz, in Germany 
(now in this country) “‘may be held 
accountable for the changing direc- 
tion of art—a new movement which, 
winning the allegiance of the young, 


stops to consider how many really 
fine sculptors there are today even 
in the representational field—Mdil- 
lol, Mestrovic, Faggi, Zorach and 
others. Many cognostenti will no 


doubt wonder, with Roger Fry, Her- 


bert Read, and even Wilenski, what 
has the ‘‘esthetic emotion,’’ as dis- 





tinct from dramatic emotions, dis- 





privilege, as, no doubt, Mr. Craven, 
himself_being a stanch upholdér of 
individual freedom, will want to 
grant to others the same privilege 


ty of form as well as “Social con- 
tent.” 





A New Russian 


(Continued from. Page 8 ) 
gems) possesses an incomparable 
gliding quality: with a fascinating 
ambiguity, his narrative constantly 
glides between solid facts and com- 
ment on them, between statement 
and allusion, between reality. and 
flight of imagination, touching with 
marvelous lightness all these -cie- 
ments, but never completely sur- 

to either of them. Few 
authors convey the feeling of the 
- fluidity of all things and meanings 
as keenly as he does. 

His eye is as sharp and intelligent 
as a blade: it suffices for him to 
show the reader a detail of a hu- 
man pose or of the furnishings of 
a@ room, and the whole human be- 
ing or room leaps to the reader’s 
imagination. He likes complicated 
plots which he develops with a 
masterly whimsicality and unex- 
pectedness—of the traditional slow- 
moving “‘plotiessness’’ of the estab- 
lished Russian fiction there is not 
a trace in his works. At moments 
he seems to play intoxicatedly with 
this fluid, ever-changing world, in 
which there is nothing certain, but 
all is fascinating to his prying eye. 

But Mr. Sirin’s writings are far 
from being fashionable literary so- 
phistry. He is deeply serious; his 
gliding sentences go deep into life. 
Moreover—and in this he is thor- 
oughly Russian—he is an excellent 
psychologist. His heroes are superb- 
ly alive—a whole portrait gallery of 
them remains in the mind of the 
one who has read his works. And 
he plunges into their souls with a 
typically Russian ‘‘instinctiveness”’ 
and thoroughness. 

see 
S “‘Luzhin’s Defense’’ is not 
only a psychological novel but 
also a psychological tour de 
force. Luzhin is a genius, a great 
chess player in whom the passion 
for chess has suppressed all normal 





human interest; in all other things 


he is a spiritual cripple, a grown- 
up backward child. The author—it 
is here that the tour de force lies— 
so masterfully succeeds in trans- 
planting us into Luzhin's strange 
soul, in, metaphorically speaking, 
permitting only weak and confused 
reflections of reality to reach our 
consciousness across the chessboard, 
‘which stands ‘in the centre and tives 
its own fascinatingly high-strung, 
illusory life (and that without going 
for once into any chess technical- 
ity), that Luzhin becomes — d 
near and dear to us. 

Moreover, Luzhin’s romance (he 
falls in love), his desperate at- 
tempts to get away from chess and 
come back to reality, and his fail- 
ure (with a masterfully presented 
insinuating relentlessness, the chess 
again invade his mind until, fo 
find an escape from them, he, flings 
himself out of a fifth floor window), 
form so moving and so intensely 
human a tragedy that one 
tear one’s self away from the book. 
A streak of madness runs ali 
through .the novel. | Withal, ‘‘Lu- 
zhin’s Defense” is ‘the tragedy of 
genius -in its ‘pure form’’—of 
genius which cripples and ravages 
the soul. That novel alone would 
suffice to give M. Sirin a very out- 
standing place in contemporary 
world literature. 

“The Exploit” is the story of a 
youthful Russian’s life in England, 
of his ‘‘shock’’ when confronted 
with English reality and adaptation 
to it. Its charm lies in its lyricism 
and in its fresh, water-color tones. 
“Camera Obscura”’ is a work of an 
entirely different type and an 
achievement, in a sense, even greater 
than “‘Luzhin’s Defense.’’ Its sub- 
ject is as old as the world: it is 
the. carnal passion of Kretschmar, 
a sedate, cultured German in his 
“dangerous. age,”’ which throws 
him in the arms of a young adven- 
turess, prompts him to abandon his 
family and leads to his peril. But 





os 

Writer 
how original, fresh arfd new all that 
is in M. Sirin’s telling! In con- 
struction it is almost an adventure 
story; in substance it is a high- 
grade psychological novel. And 
what an amount of lifesap flows 
through its pages! 
Finally, ‘‘Despair’’ is built around 
a very strange theme: a man—a 
petty German business man—meets 
his double, a fellow who resembles 
Es She's Sate, Heeet; eee 
to the most hological 
and ‘wituational—exchange of selves. 

. So far we have only the first 
part of this work, and no definite 
verdict can be pronounced. But 
one thing is clear: if the rest of the 





part, “‘Despair’ will be an alto- 
gether unique work for its original- 
ity and by far the best novel M. 
Sirin has ever written. 

* ALEXANDER Nazanorr. 


New Mystery Stories 
_{ Continued from Page 6) 


and there is nothing that the ‘de- 
tective can do about it. In the sec- 
ond he rights two great wrongs and 
is suspected, not entirely without 
Treason, of. making a monkey out of 
Inspector Teal. The evidence, as 
usual, is conspicuous by its ab- 
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The Saint might be described as a 
Robin Hood with all the modern 


fully thrilling and entertaining. 
Whether or not the public good is 
served by tales which picture crime 
as romantic and exciting adventure 
is a question that we'd rather not 
go into at this time. 












BEAUTIFUL 
woman. 


S theré among 

your lovers 

one who would recognize your 
if it were 

before him? 


Turn to page 81 of your copy of 
Seven Gothic Tales. There you will 
share the strange adventure of Baron 
von Brackel the night he entertained 
in his rooms a lovely stranger, amor- 
ous and young. Bur strangest of all, 












hing of Shak in 


This is but one of the episodes in 
Seven Gothic Tales wherein beauti- 
ful women have indelibly marked the 
‘memories of men they encounter. In 
fact, in Seven Gothic Tales you find 












gests Anatole France and 


Boccaccio...one of the 
2 books of our day. ⸗ the most outrageously 
po Sw ages se ene people in modern fiction. No wonder 


there is talk about it everywhere, that 
it is a national best seller. 


ae 


' by ISAK DINESEN 
Now in its fourth largevprinting $2.50 


cengury!""—Herald Tribane 
*"Books’’. 
















N. Y. TIMES SAYS: 
“A superb 
achievement 
in historical. 
romance” 


She saw the Spanish Conquest ... loved a Spanish Conqueror 
A gorgeous drama of Conquistador and Maya- Quiché. 


“She is a lovely creation, 
with her courage, her sensi- 
tive spirit, her understanding 
heart, Gnd the tale of her love 
for the young Spanish cabal- 
lero whose child she bore has 
an idyllic quality deepened by 
tragedy.’’—J. Donald Adams, 
N. Y. Times. 








ZFIRSTIN,, 
wooLLcorT: $ 


HILE 
ME 


By 
“He has written an 
and chal 


book. 
few. the major probiethe of life 
from a point of view.” 


—Harry 
“Filled with genuine nuggets of 
8 pointers 


WH 
RO 
BURNS 


$2.75 
VIKING 


tack- 


on how to -live.” — Shrev 
Journal. 
FALOON PRESS, Ine.,90 W. 424 5t..-Y 
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A Golden Treasury of Exploration 


( Continued from Page 7 ) 


. again, and on a voyage to the 
Coromande) coast he was ship- 
wrecked and robbed of his jewels 
by pirates. Finally he brought up 
at Calicut, ‘‘stone-broke.’’ The 
Malay Peninsula, Java and even 
Spain and Morocco were afterward 
the scenes of other adventures of 
Ibn Battuta, whose true story 
could match the fictions of Sinbad 
the Sailor. Sir Percy Sykes vouches 
for him as a traveler of veracity. 
Compared with him Marco Polo 
seems to have been an ascetic 
figure. 

Alexander, the greatest conqueror 
the world has known, is presented 
also as an explorer. Educated by 
Aristotle, the first scientific geog- 
rapher, Alexander, had he not died 
at the early age of 32, might have 
mapped all of Asia. ‘‘He had no 
idea,’’ says the author, ‘“‘of the 
enormous size of the Indian Pe- 
ninsula, nor of the existence of 
the Malay Peninsula, nor indeed of 
the huge area of China. He still be- 
lieved that the world was very much 
smaller, even as regards the con- 
tinent of Asia, than it actually is, 
’ and that the Ganges flowed into 
the ocean to the east, which 
washed the northern coasts of 
Scythia and of which the Caspian 
formed a bay.’’ In keeping a rec- 
ord of his campaigns, he initiated 
an epoch of discovery. But so 
majestic was the stature of_the 
conqueror that it is not exay to 
think of him as an explorer of the 
character of Bartholomew Diaz, 
‘Columbus, Magellan, or Living- 
stone. The greatest event in the 
history of exploration was undeni- 
ably the discovery of the New 
World. Eighteen hundred years 
after Alexander began. his most 
famous campaign Columbus was 
preparing himself to embark at 
Palos by studying the ‘Imago 
Mundi” of Cardinal Pierre d’Ailly, 
in which occurs the passage: ‘‘Aris- 
totle says that the sea is little 
between the farthest bound of 
Spain from the East and the near- 
est of India from the West. More- 
over, Seneca says that this sea is 
navigable in a few days if the wind 
be favorable.’ So little had the 
world advanced in knowledge of 
geography. Columbus left a copy 
of ‘‘Marco Polo”’ with many notes 
on the margin. Of the era of dis- 
covery which his glorious name 
leads, Sir Percy Sykes says: 

Much credit isfalso due to 


Amerigo Vespucci, to John Cabot 
and to Magellan. The wonderful 
achievement of these explorers, 
combined with the splendid work 
of Diaz and Da Gama, who dis- 
covered the ocean route to India, 
inaugurated the modern world, 
and dwarf all other events in his- 
tory. 
David Livingstone’s explorations 
in Africa are described as ‘‘epoch- 
making.”’ His fame has obscured 
the discoveries of Robert Moffat, 
who found his way up the Orange 
River; of Anderson in Bechuanaland 
and the Kalahari Desert, of Selous 
in the Zambezi, and of Oswell, who 
was another mighty hunter. Even 
Speke, Grant and Stanley suffer by 
comparison with Livingstone. He 
had a genius for friendship and 
could take the native’s point of 
.view. Sechele, chief of the Bech- 
uanas, and Sebituane, chief of the 
Makololos, became his friends. Liv- 
ingstone beheld most of the won- 
ders of Africa in the course of his 
wanderings. The Smoke Falls of 
the Zambezi he renamed the Vic- 
toria Falls. His resources were 
often meager, but, having the sym- 
pathy of native chiefs, he could go 
further than many an alien into the 
bush and accomplish undertakings 
that would have appalled most ad- 
venturers. He opened up ti 
regions and even was a factor in 
putting down slavery. He discov- 
ered Lake Nyasa in September, 
185°. established missionary sta- 
ticrs in Nyasaland, and as a result 








of his labors a protectorate was 
created. With the coming of the 
traders slavery was abolished. ‘As 
a explorer he revolutionized the 





map of Africa.” There is this sum- 
ming up: “His utter fearlessness, 
his complete devotion to the highest 
ideals and his amazing insight into 
the native.mind mark him out for 
all time- as a model to explorers 
and an inspiration to mankind.” - 
Several chapters are given to the 
exploration of Arabia. The work of 
Niebuhr, Buckhardt, Burton, Well- 
sted, Palgrave, Doughty, Gertrude 
Bell, Leachman, Lawrence, Bertram 
Thomas and Philby is reviewed. 
The following. tribute of Lawrence 
to Bertram Thomas is quoted: 
“Few men are able to close an 
epoch. We cannot know the first 
man who walked the inviolate earth 
tor newness’ sake, but Bertram 
Thomas is the last, and he did his 
journey in the antique way; by pain 
of his camels’ legs, single-handed, 
and at his own time and cost.” Of 
the journeys of the two English- 
men, Thomas and Philby, through 
the Rub-al-Khali, the author says: 
“The last of the great unknown 
areas of the inhabitated globe has 
been conquered. It is remarkable 
that Southern Arabia, which is de- 
scribed in the motto from the Book 
of Genesis, should have been the 
last country to be explored.”’ 
After an adequate account of ex- 
plorations in Australia and Central 
Asia, Sir Percy Sykes takes up the 
penetration of the polar regions. 
What a roll of heroes he has to deal 
with, for no exploration was more 
difficult and hazardous than the in- 
vasion of the far-extending ice 
fields and mountains of the Arctic 
and the Antarctic. James Cook 





stands out as the pioneer in Ant- 
arctic waters, and following him: to 
raise the curtain of polar mysteries 
came Frobisher, Davis, Hudson, 
Baffin, James Clark Ross, Frank- 
lin, Collinson, Scoresby, Greely, 
Hall, Kane, Stefansson, - Peary 
(alone of white men to reach the 


and flying visits may be 


channel once divided the White 
Continent from the Ross to the 
Weddell Sea. In concluding his 
book of explorers of the earth Sir 
Percy Sykes quotes Mason as say- 
ing: “I doubt whether a hundredth 
part of the land surface of the 
globe is surveyed in sufficient de- 
tail for modern requirements. If 
the pioneer’s day is nearly over, 
the specialist-explorer’s dawn is 
only breaking.”’ - 





The Life of Herrick 


( Continued from Page 5) 





Thou mak’st my teeming Hen to 


Her egg each day: 

Besides my healthful Ewes to 
beare 

Me twins each yeare: 

The while the conduits of my 
Kine 

Run Creame (for Wine). 

All these, and better, Thou doest 
send 

Me, to this end 


—— regal with’ incense, I re- 


As pon or Thine ; 

But the ig yd that must be, 
My Christ, by T 

There is another point of Her- 
rick controversy, and that is the 
corporeality of his several “Mis- 
tresses.” His ‘‘Anthea,” his “Sil 
via.” his “Julia’’—were they real 
women? Or were they those fig- 
ments of the imagination, syntheses 
of the real and the ideal, to which 
poets of the time, following tradi- 
tion, paid homage? Miss Easton is 
firm on the point, at least in re- 
spect to Julia, for whom the others 
are, in her opinion, from time to 
time, but substituted names: 

The “Hesperides” itself gives 
the indubitable record of a long - 
and faithful, but unrequited love; 
of a lover's heart-breaking part- 
ing from his sweetheart, who was 
unmoved by his 
of a love in turn “welcomed and 
scorned by a faithless fair one. 


One guess, probably, is as good as 
another; the problem is insoluble: 
actually, whatever the weight of 
evidence. Robert Herrick lived 
and died a bachelor, an incentive 
always to sentimental myth. Of 
much more importance is it that we 
should have those poems to the sev- 
eral 


Thou art my life, my love, my 


heart, 

The very eyes of me: 

And hast command of every part, 
To live and die for t 


When as in silks my Julia goes 

Then, then (methinks) how 
sweetly 

The liquefaction of her cloth 








We think that Emily Easton has 


done a most stimulating piece of || 


work in that, through her method 
of building up her book from the 
poet’s verses, she presents a living, 
likable portrait of the man. With 
the advent into power of the Puri- 
tans, Herrick logt his living at 
Dean Prior. But under Charles IT 
it was restored to him. The church 
now has a window to his memory; 
but it is not even certainly known 
whether he was buried beneath the 
chancel. We do not consider that 
Miss Easton, in her manner of 
writing, is quite so fastidious as 
contact with Herrick requires. 
There are at times lapses into a 
prose far from distinguished. But 
of her appreciation of the poet, 
her understanding of him, there 
can be no question; the “liquefac- 
tion” of his verse has wooed her, 
as it must woo all who turn to him. 


It may indeed be that the divi- 
sion of poets into major and minor 
is fundamental. Certainly, the sus- 
tained imagination, the white-heat 
fusion of imagination and intellect 
in Vergil, Dante, Shakespeare, 
Milton, is something no Herrick, 
however gifted, could reach. But 
if we had not our minor poets, our 
gentle lyrists, the world would be 
a far poorer place. Sappho, Catul- 
lus, Horace, Herrick, Heine, Burns 
—Herrick may not have been the 
‘greatest,’ it being impossible to 
pick a “greatest.” But among 
them all there is not one to out- 
rank him. Three centuries or there- 
abouts after ‘‘The Sons of Ben” 
sat drinking their wine, Walter 
Savage Landor wrote — pellucid 
lines: 

Past ruined Ilion Helen lives. 

Alcestis rises from the Phe vod 
Verse calls them forth; ’tis verse 


that gives 
Immortal youth to mortal maids. 
To how many things besides mor- 


give immortality! Not a casket of 
jewels, “‘ ” in spite of 
Edmund Gosse; for jewels lack life. 
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Read Mumford on 


He calls it the supreme drama of 
a mechanized society—the cult of 
death. “It will probably remain the 
constant shadow of the machine 
until the order we have embodied 
in machines is completely realized 
in our personal lives.” 

War is simply one of the many subjects brilliantly 
handled in this startling, important and thoroughly 
new critique of modern life. This is the book 
you've seen acclaimed by John Chamberlain, 
Stuart Chase, Clifton Fadiman, Harry Hansen, . 
Herschel Brickell, Waldemar Kaempffert, Harry 


Second printing, $4.50. 
Elmer Barnes, etc. — One eek 
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“A sizzling, 
behind-the- 


scenes story 


Notes on Rare Books 


of value because of their associa- 
Such is the Old 


By PHILIP BROOKS 


NE of the minor mysteries in 
the brief career of John 


Seatn. Sy wenetent tp tk closely following this study, is in| Stephanus in Paris, 1539-44, which about 

veavanee of one of hie un.| the Vietoria and Albert Museum|once belonged to Ellas Hutter and the 
published letters, undated but en-| (No. AL 6868; listed in Wright's; contains numerous notes and en- U.S. N a 
dorsed by the recipient, “9 Octr.| “Ife.” Vol. IL., App. 2, p. 148). Its| tries by him and his friends on e De avy. 
1818.’ It was addressed to Thomas composition recalls blank or inserted leaves Hutter N. ¥. WORLD-TELEGRAM 


Richards, to whom Keats had in- 
scribed a copy of his 1817 ‘“‘Poems” 
and whose brother, Charles Rich- 
ards, had printed the book. The 
letter, which is the only one known 
to have been written to either of 
the brothers, establishes the iden- 
tity of the particular friend of 
Keats in the Richards family. 
Thomas had always been a rather 
elusive member of the Keats circle. 
Little is known of him beyond the 
fact that he had been employed in 
the Ordnance Department in the 
Tower. Leigh Hunt referred to him 
in a letter to Cowden Clarke as ‘“‘a 


sented by books, origirial drawings Vf 
and autograph letters, many of un- 


usual quality. Evidence of a lucra- 
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The Luther Bible 
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ly reading. There are several origi-| Fancy Ditto last year? Here is the nating, and satisfying way. Profound, . 

nal pencil sketches by Blake, and| drawing with the best regards. The By O. Lehmann-Russbuldt yet simpie. Send postal for catalog. HIMEBAUGH & BROWNE 
one of them here reproduced shows | Cynical Author.”’ Mone rn mms | The Curtiss Philosophic Book Co. 4 E. 46th St.—550 Fifth Ave. 
St. Gregory and the British cap-| Some of the books in the sale are! · X. W., Washington, D.c. |}, A8? Palm Beach ond Ber Harbor 





one page he has summarized the re- 
ceipts for his lectures in ten dif- 
ferent towns between Nov. 4 and 
Dec. 30, totaling £977 10s. Then there 
is an album of his drawings and 
autograph letters which had been 
assembled by John Mitchel] Kemble, 


the London Library.and an intimate 


friend of doth Thackeray andj. 


works by the novelist, and the clues] 


to their nature will be given to the 
purchaser of the album. 
eve 


PRIZE lot consists of the three 


They are “Miss Crawley’s Affec- 
tionate Relations,”” “Sir Pitt's Last 
Stage’ and “A Fine Summer Eve- 
ning.” The first two are reproduced 
in the catalogue: After them is 


by him, “Mr. Jos. Sedley & Miss 
Rebecca Sharp in the costume of 
the period.’’ This drawing, repre- 
senting the two leading figures in 
the second plate to the first num- 
ber of “Vanity Fair,”’ was re- 


christened ‘‘Mr. Joseph Entatigied.”’ LY 


It occurs here on the second page 
of a brief letter to Lady Stanley, 
April, 1863, which reads: “Did I 
not promise a little Frontispiece for 
the Vanity Fair purchased at the 
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F BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“BEING RESPECTABLE” 


INDEED THIS 


We Sail 


Book Plate, sued 
*— Tomorrow 
of the 400th . 
Anniversary of the ° 
—— Ships... Guns . .. Men 
Publication ...and a Woman 
Shove off for a cruise on the China . 
Sea Patrol with the U. S. Destroyer 
Spearman —A ship with a bad . 
name and a stormy destiny. 
(Copyright, 1934, 
by American 
Lutheran Publicity 
Bureau.) 





by GRACE 


FLANDRAU 





“THE CURTISS BOOKS" 


Explain every phase of life, here and 
hereafter, in a new, convincing, fasci- 
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Department 


332 pages. $3.00. Now oft the press. 
The Digest Press « 
moerican University Graduate School 
1901 F Street, Northwest 
Washington, D. C. 
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A F. J 
Examines “Nordic Supremacy” 


THE RACIAL MYTH 
By Paul Radin 


“Radin, well known by his exten- 

sive writings, contributes a notably 

concise, trenchantly written pre- 

sentation of that le of the case 

tak y practically all scientists 
ermanic in 





that. the carefully 
construc theory of a German or 
Nordic race is but the compensa- 
tion myth of confused late comers.” 
—wN. Y. Times. $1.50 


Whittlesey House, 330 West 42nd St., New York 
~~ J 
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POETRY. Its Appreciation and 
Enjoyment. By Louis Unter- 
meyer and Carter Davidson. 490 
pp. New York: Harcourt, Brace 
& Co., Inc. $38.50. 

this book, running to nearly 
500 pages without its valuable 
bibliographies and indexes, we 
have a volume, very new in 
method, which should prove of the 
highest interest and usefulness to 
people of varied interests and pur- 
suits. With its illuminating discus- 
sions of poetry, its analyses of poems 
and its uniquely selected anthology 
it can but prove invaluable to the 
student of poetry. To the general 
reader with a love for poetry, but 
who feels he lacks a clear under- 
standing of poety, the poet’s point 
of view and an adequate knowledge 
of poetic methods, it will open up 
new worlds of delight, new ave- 
nues for his mind to work in and 
explore. Wrote Keats: 

Much have I travelled in the 
realms of gold, 

And many a goodly state and 
kingdom seen. 

Many a person reading poetry has 
the conviction that there is gold 
spread before him, rich, splendid 
gold, coin of the imagination and of 
the intellect, but that, in some in- 
definable way, it eludes his grasp. 
Mr. Untermeyer, whose lifelong 
concern with poetry is known to 
every one, and Professor Davidson, 
with infinite patience and tact, will 
help such a person in what is one 
of the happiest tasks in the world— 
extracting the gold of poetry. But 
let them be heard as to their pur- 
Pose: 

To answer the question before it 
is put [they write] we, the au- 
thors, would like to define the 
purpose of this book. This is 
neither an advanced treatise for 
the scholar nor an analytical his- 
tory of poetry, but an introduc- 
tion to the poetic art and a study 
of its multiple forms. 


And they continue with words of 
deep significance, words to which 
all, whether as practitioners or as 
readers of poetry, can but give 
heed: 

To us the essence of poetry is 
not merely expression, but com- 
munion: a communication intend- 
ed by the poet for a reader. This 
book is written that the commu- 
nication may become more nat- 
ural, pleasurable and profitable 
for students or general readers. 





Poetry and Pleasure 


word?), a species of mystical fusion 
of his mind and imagination with 


and reproduces the object with that 
light that is not of land or sea: 
And by the communication of his 
now emotionalized and living re- 


sultant, the poet produces 
reader the same exaltation he 
self enjoyed. 

It would be an utter impossibility 
to give any detailed conception of 
the multitudinous preoccupation of 
this packed and enlightening vol- 
ume. To recite some of the chap- 
ter-headings—a purely signboard 
sort of method—may, however, help 
the reader to orient himself. 

To begin with, the volume is di- 


‘vided into two “Books,” the first 


Besides these there are seven chap- 
ters more devoted to the experi- 
ences of poetry, the emotions of 
poetry, and the poetical content. 
The subdivisions of the second 
book centre on the rhythms and 
the patterns of poetry, with a 
chapter on “‘Good and Bad Poetry’’ 
and on ‘“‘The Reading of Poetry.”’ 
In compiling their illustrative an- 
thology the authors have gone to 
quite 500 pieces (a sizable book in 
itself), which they have, however, 
reprinted not chronologically but 
under subject or group headings; 
sometimes emphasizing content, 
sometimes form. Their analysis of 
the sonnet is particularly impres- 
sive, as is also their discussion of 
the ode. Yet, if the 500 reprinted 
poems are illustrative, they are also 
much more; each and every poem 
selected, with unerring eye, ear and 
understanding, is a greater or a 
lesser masterpiece. Louis Unter- 
meyer and Carter Davidson, then, 
have done a good job; a job that 
needed to be done in just such a 
way as theirs. P. H. 





( Continued from Page 10) 


and will add a new fashion in ore 
bodies to the romantic story of the 
copper mines.” 

It is indeed a r tic tale that 
he has told, in unconventional, pun- 
gent style wherein the unsung 
heroes, whether lost pig or down- 
at-heel prospector, or frontier gam- 
bler, all get their due, as well as 
the great mines which have made 
fortunes and helped to make 
modern civilization. 


Tropical Fish 


TROPICAL FISH AND THEIR 
CARE. Norbert Lederer. 


by W. Hammersley 
Southwick and Diana H. Furth. 
225 pp. New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf. $2.50. 
the rapidly increasing num- 
bers of men, women and chil- 
dren who are taking pride and 
pleasure in hobbies, and especially 
in the ‘‘tropical fish’’ hobby, this 








|| book about such aquaria comes with 


distinguished authority. For it is 
introduced by C. H. Curran of the 
American Museum of Natural His- 
tory and is dedicated to W. Ham- 
mersley Southwick, one of its illus- 
trators, who is also connected with 
that institution. ~ 

The author is a well-known ama- 
teur in the breeding and care of 
tropical fish, and he has put into his 
book not only all the information 
needed by any one who wants to go 





in for this hobby but also some- 


Books in Brief Review 


thing of the interest and zeal with 
which he has himself pursued it. 
He aims to provide in the volume a 
handbook for the beginner that will 
first tell him, simply and explicitly, 
what he needs to know about start- 
ing an aquarium, the necessary 
equipment and how to warm, 
aerate, clean and maintain it; how 
to feed and care for the fish in 
health and disease, what diseases 
afflict them, and their breeding 
habits. More advanced aquarists 
also can learn something from the 
section which describes a dozen or 
more species suitable for aquaria, 
their varieties and some of their 
characteristics, locates their native 
habitats and tells their usual 
prices. 


Doubleday, Doran & Co. have 
signed contracts with two new au- 
thors who will make their first ap- 
pearance between covers on the 
Doubleday Falf list. Phyllis Mc- 
Ginly has selected the best of her 
poems that have appeared in The 
New Yorker and has added many 
others hitherto . The 
collection will be called ‘‘On the 
Contrary.” The other newcomer is 
Margaret Mooers Marshall, a news- 
paper woman and syndicated col- 
umnist, whose first novel, ‘‘None 
But the Brave,’’ is described as a 
light-hearted romance of an ex- 
newspaper man who finds love, a 
job, a good fight and other ‘good 
things of life in a little New Eng- 





land town. 











e Reviews in John Cham- 
berlain’s column 
‘““BOOKS OF THE 
TIMES” are relied upon 
in separating the wheat 
from the chaff. Stimu- 
lating and thoroughly 
competent reviews of 
fiction and non-fiction 
weekdays on The Times 
Book Page. 


© On this page also BOOKS PUB- 
LISHED TODAY gives facts about the 
titles and authors of new releases from 
the presses of the leading publishers. 
BOOK NOTES is a daily commentary on 
authors and publishers. 


© The weekday Book Page of The New 
York Times together with the Sunday 
Book Review gives the necessary back- 
ground of information as a guide to books 
worth reading. 


© William H. Wells of Denhard, Pfeiffer 
& Wells, 114 East 32nd Street, writes: 


It has often been claimed shat a daily 
book review could never achieve the plane 
of literary criticism, first: because no 
critic could write that rapidly; second: 
because newspaper readers did not want 
it. John Chamberlain has disproved both 
contentions. His daily reviews are ex- 
cellens critical writing and, judging from 
the number of book buyers who act on 
Chamberlain’s advice, his readers like 
what he writes.” 


Che New York Times 


$1.25, weekday and Sunday editions, by 
mail to any address in the United States. 
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Latest Books Received 


Histery and Biography 


Its influence in the development 
of the Middle West in the nine- 
teenth century. 

THE DESCENDANTS OF JOHN DRAKE 


OF WINDSOR, CONN. Frank 
B. Gay. 8vo. Rutland, Vt.: The Tattle 
Company. 


A genealogical record of the de- 
scendants of a seventeenth-cen- 
tury settler. 


DIPLOMATIC CORRESPONDENCE OF 

THE UNITED STATES. ie Tir and 
neeie Ekaowtsent for tntersatioal Pease 
$5 a volume. 
Selected documents on inter-Amer- 
ican affairs from 1831-1860. Vol. 
ITI, Central 1831-1850 ; 
Vol. IV, Central America, 1851- 
1860. 

HIGH COMMAND IN THE WORLD WAR. 

William Dilworth Puleston. 8vo. New 
York: Charlies Seribner’s Sons. $3. 
A critical study of the leadership 
and grand strategy of the war. 

——— i EGOTIST. By Mario M 


THE 5 
Rossi M. Hone. 8vo. New 
York: E. P Delton & Go $5. 


A_ biogra by the authors of 
“Bishop Berkeley.’’ To be pub- 
lished May 22. 


viral HISTORICAL RECORDS OF JACK- 
rpen — 
fean Revolution. 
Records compiled from early 
church rosters and from burying- 
grounds. : 





’ Fiction 
TERFRONT. J Brophy. i12mo. 
Whew York, The * Company. $2. 
A story of two sisters. To be pu 
lished May 22. 


THE FATAL ELEMENT. Edward C. 
Clark. 12mo. New York: Pub- 
lishing Company.. $2.50. 

A mystery story 


B— New Fon: Claude "Kes. 


limited to 451 copies, signed by 
the author. - 
THREE PLAYS. John Dos Passos. 
8vo. New York & Co. 
$2.50. 

The : Garbage 


EDUCATION. 
12mo. New York: 
$2.50. 


A study of Schlelermacher’s the-| "2% 
ory. 


Juvenile 


AMERICAN INVENTORS. Pa Zz. By- 
of out- 


lan Company. $2. 
Biographical sketches 
standing American inventors. 
By Marie Prescott 


A_TREASURE. HUNT. 
Penny. 4to. New York: Samuel Gabriel 
Company, 200 Fifth Avenue. 





dail. $2. 
A picture game for boys and girls 

A story of a marriage fn a Ma- 

layan setting. BOaTs. iy eae ant See. New York: 

lame, New York: Willism Godwin. $2. With illustrations in color by Presi 

The story of a young intellectual.| yo465, . 
SEVEN MEN CAME BACK. By Warwick 

Knopf. $2.50. * Business 

The post-war careers of seven} THE MANAGER’S HANDBOOK. 

British veterans. | roar —— 


EXPENSIVE LADY. Edginton. 
— a” York: ™ 2 Com- 
y- . 
A story of an idealistic wife. To 
be published May 22. 


Grace Fian- 
Smith 


of emotions in the tran- 
sitional period of the Nineties. 
‘TZER PRIZE WINNER. By Ted 
i2mo. New York: Empire Pub- 

Company. $2.50. 
A novel of the newspaper worid. 
BREATHE UPON THESE SLAIN. 8B: 

Scott. i12mo. New York: Harrt. 
son ith & Robert Haas. $2.50. 
ae ee 
in ‘olk. 


STORIES, SCRAPS AND SHAV- 
Shaw. i2mo. New 


Bernard 

, Mead & Co. $2.50. 

Collected ,stories and sketches. 

With decorations by John Far- 

leigh. % * 

THE PHANTOM EMPEROR. Nei H. 

Swanson. i2mo. New York: P. Put- 

nam’s fons. $2.50. 

A historical novel of the Great 

Lakes region in 1836, by the author. 

of ‘‘The Judas Tree.”” To be pub- 

lished May 23. 

THE HOUSE OF CREEPING HORROR. 

= George Worts. 12mo. New York: 
H. King. $2. 


A mystery story. To be published 
May 22. 


SHORT 
INGS. 
York: 


A critical study of poetry as an 


_| GETTING RESULTS 


MODERN ADVERTISING MAKES MON- 
EY! Kenneth M. Goode. Svo. New 
York: $2.75. 

A consideration advertising 
problems under present condi- 
tions. 

IN SELLING. By 
Paul W. Ivey. 8vo. New York: The Mac- 
millan 


The art of salesmanship. 


THE MIRACLE OF MUTUAL SAVINGS. 
William Dana Orcutt. Svo. New York: 


: 
F 


Hd 
| 
i 
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i 
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jean Country 105 East 
Twenty-second Street, New Y 2: | 
Proceedings of sixteenth 


AN OUTLINE OF THE PRINCIPLES OF 
12mo. 


—S———— By Richard M. 


Field. 
New York: Barnes & Nobie. 
75 cents. 


A summary of material covered 
in first-year college courses in 
general geology. 
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Special 
Introductory 
Offer: 
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Pe eS; 


CURRENT HISTORY brings it 


in the Far East, the developments in South 


And if the troubles of nations should make 


sided world of 1934. 


CURRENT HISTORY MAGAZINE, 
THE NEW YORK TIMES COMPANY, 
TIMES SQUARE, NEW YORK CITY. 





1.65; Canada, $1.40. 





6 MONTHS for $] 


The World at Your Fireside 
IMPOSSIBLE? Not at all. 


Its pages put before you the rumblings of Burope, 
where the nations, caught in the morass of economic. 
despond, talk peace and prepare for war; the struggle 


National and international affairs are chronicled and 
interpreted so that you may know your world better. 
relief, you will find it in CURRENT HISTORY'S 
stimulating inquiries into the arts, literature and 
science. Indeed, here in brief compass is the many- 


— — —— — —— ——* 


Send CURRENT HISTORY: for 6 months, —* with the 
une issue. I enclose $1.00 (or will remit on receipt of bill). Foreign, 
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America. 


you seek 
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Advertisers in these 


have supplied references. 


columns 


BOOK EXCHANGE 


Rate, lie. per word. 





tae ue oe een ee $1.00 per line. 


Readers are requested to report unsatis- 
factory dealings with any advertiser. 
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GUMMER Cc publishers, over 800,000, i stock: all UTOGRAPHS—MANUSCRIPTS. mer. Yellow Springs, 
*23* 16T. Free on request. Contains books, 1 editions; TG mM [ONDS, LITERARY AGENT. 
= e009 bargains. Americans, — Loewner PF PRICES. “Catalog 200 (stamps). | CALL ANYWHERE—QUICK REMOVAL. « “te ‘First novels, stories wanted. | No Gonthoned Followine P 
. Curiosa, Miscellaneous. rench bought. BOOK. advance charges. West 85th St., N. Y. ‘ontinued on oe: e. 
‘86. St Sth_ Av. STORE, 556 Madison Av., “New York's CARNEGIE BOOKSH a section 
QUR LARGE sTOcK ENABLES Us TS LARGEST French Bookshop.” 105 East 50th St. *8 Fork. City. 
supply your book weno. cue IBRAIRIE FRANCAISE, COIN DE — — 
your interests. Send talog. L STAMP and COIN EXCHANGE 
Book Shop. 63 4th Av.. New York City. nse xFrench Book Store), Mpreoch | HIGH CASH PRICES PAID FOR FINE ! 
— Toth * I STORE, ow gee yocsor * and magazines; * es month- yeas jmeeree. Especially wanted: — PICARD BALLOON —— 
bus Av. .—Large stock o Sood Phonogra; ro- Firs ns, Press , Books beautiful new Greek Air Mail 
oid and ne’ Reasonable prices fessors for learning conversational French. Fine Bindings and Sets. Books removed a. A. packet of different stamps of 
_tupert service. Open evenings. “}JEADQUARTERS FOR FRENCH LIT.| ‘ee Old and Rare Book Shop. ——— — eee sae 
gical OF UNUSUAL pr yg omc —— THE FRENCH BOOKMAN, MACY’S, gg a og ume, Spain, 5 
‘est 96th ° 'verside New York. the Fantasy 0’ 
—— John R. Coffee, 131 West 24th/ 9.3732. Quotations on any ch ks rig t, Beautiful Pwomen, DYING GLAD. 
St., New York. cheerfully give ail order TnfoR, "ant to approval —— 
5 cents (stamps). on mend oe for our 


aah reali CATALOGUE FREE. 
Your book wants supplied. — 
BOOKSTORE, 95 Fourth Av., N. Y. 


Books for Writers 


G=*T THE NEWSPAPER MAN'S IN- 

stinct—learn viewpoints, methods, tech- 

nique as he gets them in great newspaper 

of writing. Bond’s BREAKING 

book by 
y 








newsva| 
to adapt these fundamen’ 
ing. Readable. Helpful. 5 
inches. Send $2 for copy on approval. 
Frank Dickman, 330 West 42d St., New 
York. 


WRITE IT RIGHT. AMBROSE BIENCE. 
A guide to the correct 
misused by prominent Ry Indis- 
mg to writers. $1 paid to any 
in the worm. Union 
Piation. 118-120 East 25th St.. New York. 





8*. NORWEGIAN AND DANISH 
Books, music and -cards. Books in 
——— by Scandinavian authors. Cata- 
logues free. Bonnier’s. 561 3d A 
area BOOKS, OVER 1,000 —— 
at 50c. Maurois. Morand. Colette, 
Gataloeud Schoenhof’s, 387 Washington 








EE gore ABOUT NEW AND OLD RUSSIA. 

History, economics, fiction, English, 

Russian. Rosen, 410 Riverside Dr., City. 

ECENT GERMAN BOOKS OF ALL 

fields of interest. Wafco, Halleschestr. 
Ca’ atalogs 








20, Berlin, Germany. free. 
FRENCH LENDING LIBRAR LATEST 
*5 — Wide selection. CHAG- 

ON, 26 W 46th. We buy books. 





— * PUBLISHED IN HOL- 
land. Van qemedyek's Book — 
15 West 45th, N. V. C. Catalog free 


Your FINE BOOKS BOUGHT. 
REMOVED WITHOUT EXPENSE. 


ag og BOOK STORE, N.R.A., 
55 East 50th St., New York City. 

VOlunteer 5-2130-2131. 
Estab since 1909. 





YOUR LIBRARY FOR SALE. EXPERI- 

enced covering entire country 

this Summer will advise arrange for 

disposal of entire private libraries or pub- 
and institutional Ub: du 


tes. 

Write now, giving description 0; juan- 

tity and kind of books od: for 

sa co; BOOK: » F 8 
es. 





Books hacer tel CASH; gorge itn 
removal 
call —— entire lbraries, small 


took: utographs, stamps; 








1884. Herbert 
for free 


particulars of Dr. 
course in —— Wetting 
free. Write toaey. 


School, Dept. 26, Springfield, Mass. 
OLDEST WRITERS’ SERVICE. CRITI- 
cism, revision, typing. — text- 
books ; catalonue. Jam: Reeve. 
founder. reader and 
critic. Franklin, 


gnes M. Reeve. 
Ohio. 





Americana 


FAMILY HISTORIES AND - COATS-OF- 
ARMS. The largest stock in America of 
genealogies and_ local 


—* -arms 10” x 7”, pain’ 

$7. Send cents in stamps for 
ie pees catalogue listing nearly 5,000 
volumes of genealogy and 





histories. Coats- 
on vel- 


904, 

1916, $3.00. 
1898, $3.00. 
Wentworth, 3 


Puimpton, 1884, be 

Soule, 

— hy 178." 

chart, nine 
Goo 


burton Place, 
EXTENSIVE CATALOGS OF NEW YORK 
material ready. Iso write for Ameri- 
can Biography catalog. rgosy 
Stores, Inc., 45 Fourth Av., N. Y. C. 
FAMILY. TOWN. COUNTY AND STATE 


Histories. Capalogs on request. The 
Cadm Inc., —8 West 56th 
St., New York ‘city, 





Law Books 


LAW BOOKS WANTED- EARLY 





thirty years ag di Cc. 8. Hook. 
Weymouth Apts., Atlantic City, N. J. 
Traveling Representative wil! cal) if 
important. 








c= LAW BOOK CO. 
New. books. bought, sold, ex- 
changed. Complete libraries. 2 Rector St. 
WhHitehall 4-2540. 


Marine Publications 








Out-of-Print 


EVEN BOOKHUNTERS, P. 0. STATION 
amous | S 
H., Box 66, New York, specialize in 


locating reporting to you, 
obligation, ALL “‘Out-of-Print’ or ‘‘Hard- 
to-Find’’ books. Any subject. Contem- 

porary or Old. General Literature, 
Scholarly works, re: material, or 
your ‘‘Old Favorites” of twenty, thirty or 
more years ago. Our unrelenting search 
will find promptly or eventually 
books which you particularly desire. 
Please send ‘‘Want’’ list. 


L® YOUR BOOK NEEDS WITH US 
without charge or obligation. Out of 














print and rare books, jogies, Eng 
supplied promptly. — prices. Na- 
tional Biblio fle Service, Fifth Av., 

N. Y. jonia 5-0047. 
SPECIALIZES 


— LIBRARIAN 
completing libraries, also procuring out- 
of-print books; reasonable. Rosen, 410 
Riverside Drive, City. 
OUT - OF - STA 
Bookhunter, 61 Fourth Av. .. New York. 
Telephone STuyvesant 9-2448. 


Back Numbers 


BooKAZINE CO., 3 MOORE ST. BROOK- 
lyn, N. ¥. Fiction and art magazines, 


Ration magnsines; & lars sash 
ne list of issues and prices; 
only. 


BARGAINS, BACK NUMBERS MAGA- 











—S 


jes; 5 
books ; fiction, sets, a 
made with desire of recom- 
mendation others. Hart’s Bookshop, 
2,487 hE, (92d). SChuyler 4-5474. 





LIBRARY SETS BOUGHT FOR CASH. 


HIMEBAUGH & BROWNE, 
4 East 46th St., New York. 





F'Rst EDITIONS, BOOKS, 

autograph letters, manuscripts impor- 
tant American and English authors. Pur- 
chases at all times. Harry Stone, 24 





— BOOKSHOP, INC., BUYS, SELLS 





books of interest to librarian, 
scholar. 1 West 125th at Sth Av., N. 
Y. Cc. 17-9397. 
Autographs A STAMPEDE 


logue Reterences. INTERNATIONAL 
— ENTERPRISES, Forest Hills, 
N. Y. 





Most EXTENSIVE LINE OF STAMPS 
22 at low prices, paying high 


Frank” Marqete, Ine Inc, 129 Fulton St.. N.Y. 


























1934. Other flights to South 
staring May, 26,0190” or aetal 
—— iffban Zeppelin, 354 4th 
AY., New York City. 

— ee ¢ BARBADOS, 

20 Cuba, 60 

Fiji, 7 Flume, 4 N Se 
— ay — foe 


35 Spain 
MOWER, 636 Market St., 
SCARCE RUSSIAN — 
Rica 


—— all for 
gan 10¢ — ents, DIANE 
jtamp co. 1 HB Ocean 


Ag MISSION — 








3* 50; hig. - Z⸗ Guar: 
$i35; 5 Be. $5. ARES STAMP 
co., TORONTO, CANADA. 

OF COMPLETION! 5 











CORNER 
New York, for over twenty years 
leading Saver and 
of celebriti 


letters 
men Presidents of the b 
— letters of —— — authors 
Kor ~~~ 


bend Nist 
of; what as Mat Catalogues issued. 
THOMAS MADIGAN, INC. (successor 
iy Lrg . Madigan. ‘established 1888). 


venue, 
New York. Teleph Wickersham 2-1812. 


WALTER R. BENJAMIN, 501 MADISON 
Av., N. ¥. C. Established 1887. — 














zines. Assortments, 50c; $1.00 
Mail orders only. ist Landau 
Agency, 53 East 7th St.. New York. 
BAckK NUMBERS OF MAGAZINES; SPE- 
clalists since 1889. Abrahams Bookstore, 
141 Fourth Av.. New York. 
SUP. iG CK MAGA- 
zines our specialty. Mittler’s, 194 2d 
Av. _Av., New York. 
NUDIST MAGAZINE, BACK ISSUES, 25C 


er in of all 
sold. Publisher “tne ‘Gol 





bought and 

lector." Sample copy free. 

AUTOGRAPHS — LITERARY. HISTORI- 
cal: bought and sold: im int cata- 


portan 
logues upon room juest. — alee Auto- 
graphs (Est. 1885). Syracuse. . ¥. 





and’ 1, bought and sold. Im- 
portant catalogues. The A A 
graph Shop, Ridley Park, 





(minimum sale, $1.00). 1,213 
6th Av. 





General Items 


JNTERESTED IN THE WEST? 
Elma Chronicle, Lrg in G 
bor, on the Pacifi in West 
Washington, will * ive — news of 
development of this great section of the 
ry. for six months’ subscription. 
Chronicle, Elma, Washington. 





THE 
Har- 
eters 


count 
Elma 


seat ae, 30, ome 
Russia, 1916, } ; 

all for aoe! Pearson Bros., 1,145 8t., 
Brooklyn 





35 000 DIFFERENT STAMPS ON — 
⸗ proval, c pe. Octagon 
Thessaly complete Sy 3 ae Reig: 
win Stamptime, Vineland, 


U. S. #2 LB., FOREIGN, $1.00 LB. ; 
1,000 U. 

Soreten, 00. a 

loughby Av.. 


50 DIFFERENT 
American, 5¢; 


J[LLUSTRATED U. 
VU. 8. Hat on. STANLEY GIB- 
BONS, Park Row, New York. 
MONTENEGRO— 1907 COMMEMORATIVE 
——— —— 


























FFREE_UNITED — —— LIST. 
P30 pages, choice items. Home Stamp Co., 
Boston, Mass. 


Costa RICA. 530 —— — (CATA- 
logues $5). $1. Weston, Apartado 1032, 
San _ay F Rica. 











Meyer & Ernst, Luetzowstr. 29, Berlin, 
A HS AND MANUSCRIPTS 
for cash. CARNEGIE BOOK- 


rchased 

P, 105 East 58th St., N. ¥. C. 

AD meng Bg mney 44 WEST 9TH 8T., 
New York DUS and sells Autographs 
of Famous Persons. Lists issued. 





SHIP MODEL BUILDING, PROFUSELY 

—2 ee free. Marine Re- 
erarch Snei: Tent. 3. Saiem. Mase 

Mann BOOKS, NEW. OLD, 


bought, sold. Catalogues. Alfred Paine, 
336 Lexington Av. 





Press Clippings 


OLDEST AND BIGGEST PRESS CLIP- 
ping bureau in the world 





best 
vice obtainable anywhere. Romeike. 
West 19th St. 


Scientific Books 


Prints and Etchings 





MA4G4ZINES FOR SALE. CHEMICAL, 
medical. scientific back 
& Son, Inc., 





New and Current Books 


WESTERN SCENES — INDIANS — REM- 
ington Prints, 35c; in- 
expensive prints for fts. * 
framing.. Cata 15e. CHAGNON, 26 
est 46th. . We buy 


we 
prints, framed. unframed. 


Coins 
GoLpD —* SILVER COINS, —— 
gold High guaranteed 
prices. A. Co., 562 Ssth A Av. (aon). 
PAPER MONEY OF ALL agg 
1,000 different, $5. Edwin 
Gabelsbergerstr. 62, Nurnberg, Germany. 
ASTOR PLACE STAMP-COIN SHOP, 28 
— First International Coin 


Book. . 
“BERNS" PAYS HIGH PRICES! RARE 
Gold Coins, Old Gold. 63 East Seth. 











Money Exhibit 





oo HEAD BOOKSHOP FOR ALL 
new books. Delivered at moment’s no- 





a 
tice. 32 West 47th. BRyant 9-0837. 


eS... HASSAM, HEINT- 
zelman. Cameron, Blam Briscoe, 





others. Guy Mayer, 58 West 40th. 





(CHASE NATIONAL BANK COLLECTION 
of moneys of the world: 40.000 oe 
mens: visitors 46 Cedar &t. 











8. GOOD-FINE: NO. E $2.80; 162, 


U- 
oe — 


West; 








i a oy —— an Mee —— 
E. Harris & » Dept. 
Bide. Boston, —8 — 


Stamps—European Dealers 


FREE! FRANKED GRATIS 
with “Swiss-Tete-Beche’’ stamps 











mounted in books, 
pam Pg — By tion, faa 
order. Wilhelm Wollzeile 27. 














sent A cN, 
Blake Hall Road, Wenstead, London iit 
Worp ON F 


catalogue 
piicants. Josef Wendl, Neumarkt, ne 
varia. - 


000 different. 69-80% distount? 
Weisz, Wien (Austria), Grune Torgasse 24. 
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— Queries and Answers ~co- 

















another 
versions of poems and their love, And thou shalt be my last.’’ | unable to trace it. In that the vizier Bronx, N. Y., 
—— Games. oF “The Cardinal Tells Her Love” went to Damascus on a swift drom-| writes that ‘‘a revised 
éc., which found edary. I , that the by B. Halper, published 
the usual L. B. B. desires the author’s name “Patience Is a Virtue” stacy to seah epher than ta ieee in 1921 by the American Jewish 
gies and books of refer- | and the poem, part of which reads:|/. L. K. C. desires the name of the Mackintosh, Book Company, may prove helpful: 
—* When the cardinal tells her love | ↄ2uthor and the containing the Hunt’s | A number of answered this 
great more than it To the dragon-fly line ‘ a virtue.” “The in request. Several readers tell us that 
can It , there- | wren the teay beeese —— anewex the Parke Aboth is found in all 
fore, to select those of the grest- | 11.00, a nest in the trees, Deeth’s Stine” — copies of the Jewish Sabbath ritual 
Siuld te cdr en te the mate, | And murmurs « lallaby, sansa ————— — * 
of Queries and Answers, New | It is July and tb paale at aaa “ “My Symphony” , New York. 
ork Traus. They should be writ- are part: Mrs. H. D. HOLMES, Mon’ er, “Wherever Beauty Lies” * 
— ——— “That Peopled Heaven” Vt.: The poem by William ; 
and must contain. the name 8. M. G. wants the author's name |“"2 Whether stepping forth, my/ Channing wanted F. F. K. in| M. G. HOWARD, Island 
address of the writer as evidence and the & of these i soul shall see your issue of April 29 is attached. | City, N. X.: Answering H. N. McF’. 
{ok — —— source lines: New prospects, or fall sheer—a ¢ 29), the phrase ‘wherever 
ti appear in these mns |O why did our Creator wise, ! MY SYMPHONY. — Suahet: Somme ta denen 
must be accompanied by postage. highest Heaven, There is, O grave, thy hourly vic-| By William Henry Channing “Endymion” Book 8, Page 215 of 
masculine, create at _| the Everyman Library . The 
And there, O death, thy sting! To live content with small means; reads: 
QUERIES This novelty on Earth, this fair and pln Been : ers toe omy meer wherever beauty dwells, 
; * 4; In gulf aerie, mountains 
“The Poem of the Statue” oOr Nature and not fill the world at “What Is the Title?” Seem a uae te ee ee deep 
B. O..C. wishes the name R. 8. R. wishes a poem by Edgar | think * talk frankly; listen} In light, in gioom, in star or blas- 
of the author and the| With men as angels without fem!-|Guest which relates how a young|{o state and birds, to babes mad ing sun 
~ poem one line of which man at one end of town courts &/ sages, with open heart; to bear all} Thou pointest out the way, and 
e ; 2 girl at the other end of the.town, | cheerfully, do all bravely, await straight ‘tis won. 
is, “I hold my lamp be-| “Thomas Hardy and His Cat” | quite overlooking a very desirable occasion, hurry never; in a word,| Amid his toil thou gavest Lean- 
side the open door.” It is part of M. R. B. wishes a poem : girl residing next door to him. to let the spiritual, unbidden and der ; . 
a sonnet on the pedestal the | by Thomas Hardy in memory of his unconscious, grow up through the ee eee 
a = — ANSWERS ee ee Thou’ madest. Pluto” bear thin 
“Ty Obdura “Youth Has Its Heyday” — * A number of readers sent this in- a 
i olen —— M. D. R. requests the author's]. “If I Had Known” formation. ————— 
pte 5 which | 2@me and the poem that begins: JESSIE H. McKAY, rb A moon-beam to the deep, deep 
ia * 


eo — Oshawa, Ont.: Last March| “Best Never to Have Been Born” 


The fates are not quite obdurate; 


in your columns and I chanced last 


AMZI D. TAYLOR, Woodstock, 
N. Y.: The author of the quotation: 


Never to have been born is much 
the best: 


To find Endymion. 
Mrs. Sarah M. Searing, Auburn, 
N. Y., also sent this information. 


“The Bright Sword of Memory” 


— night to come on it. 











“"Tween Midnight and Morn” ——— IF 1 BAD KNOWN. 2* — —— (April 29), who ta- 
A. W. G. desires the name of the “The Summer of 56” By Mary Carolyn Davies. Where our beginnings are. quires ab t “the sword of 
author and the poem which begins: A. C. A. desires the poem that | 1f 1 had known what t ee et dane ceeds eke ee ona a tine "Have 
"Tween sgn and *— ee ees aan oe What griefs were in the silence of is @ part of the chorus in his trag-| Walked ety. See 
hour 7 Summer boys. poem your face; “Oedipus at Colonus."’ The from I volume, 
As the Scripture says, ‘deep sleep ee Seas ae I would have been more gentle, and English translation by Sir George “Candle and Cross,” published by 
falls down upon men ern pioneer who was more , ¥ in Everyman's Library is| Thomas B. Mosher, Portland, Me., 
When the wild winds are all lockit ee ee for the! and tried to give you gindness|quetel hare. : 
up in their caves, hills native New Hampshire. for a space. Walter L. Bennett, Louisville} WHO HAVE WALKED WITH 
And the ghosts of the dead wander “An Old Lady O’er the Sea” I would have brought more warmth| Ky., refers to Plumptre’s transia- BEA 
forth from their graves into the place, tion of the poem quoted by Uhl- By Elizabeth Scollard. 
To daunner about ’neath the bonnie| G. E. B. wants the author’s name If I had known. horn. Theodore Weston, Hilisdale, ; 
— and the poem part of which reads: |r 1 had known what thoughts de-|N.- J., guggests Nietseche’s, “The I who have walked with beauty 
ae over the ses (Why do we never try to under-| three is found this passage: ““* * *) Though —— 
. And she was an island queen * what is best of all is beyond your) | Tped on Time's eternal 
“My Son The old lady’s pockets were filled |1 would have lent a little friendship| Teach forever: not to be born, not ——“—_o : 


S. B.. wants the poem, entitled with gold 


to you, be ” ‘ 
- above, that contains these lines at| But never contented was she. And slipped my hand within your| 0nd best for you is quickly to die.”| Love's candle burning like some 
shall —⸗ 












































sees F ound He, and Get We Sine “Hullo! . What’s the Matter?” ——— ——— 
man I mean Tad P wishes poem that . —— 

gins ““Elullo! What's the matter? If I had known. “If I Am Not for Myself” Though many be the miseries I 
“Winter Snows, Spring Rains” _ | Who's I see? Two forms — JEROME UNGER, New York shall forward fortified 

peas ,|0n the roof! Who on earth can “The Stein Famil City: The quotation asked for by| * —8 * 

W. H. K. wishes the 8| they be? It is time that the young * 

the poem that has for| ones were tucked in thelr beds | Mrs. WALKER Man-| 2. V. in your issue of April 29 is! who hold the jeweled sword of 
its theme the friendly caress of the with visions of Christmas afloat in , Conn: The limerick wanted | from the tractate “Pirke Abott. 

elements: ‘Winter snows drift gen-| their heads.” It appears under a|>Y C. 8. B. in your issue of April 22| commonly called the 14.| I who have walked with gladness 
tly here, warm Spring rains fall] cartoon of Thomas Nast and was |follows. It is called ‘Stein’ Song.” | Fathers,” Chapter 1, Paragraph will not tary 
ligh published in Harper's Weekly in|I do not know author’s name Fag? Bagg ban rob ag ommend who Again with sorrow, though she 

“A Man of Words, Not of Deeds” — There's. Gert and thanc'e does and myself, what am I! And if not | 4 cross of Joy shail be the cross 
M th “Fulfillments of Spring” there’s Ein; : now, when? — 
ning: “‘A man of words and not of} E. V. R the author’s| Gert’s poems are bunk, It is attributed to Rabbi Hillel of} Up the years and on 

name and the name of the publica- yo Sp tnpenegy dng com Talmudic era and one of the most forevermore. 
BOOK EXCHANGE _| {ion in which this poem appeared. pha 
re - Last wight a tevely wired “A Gardener Encounters Death” J 
— — 2 — to peas. HENRY MORRIS HAVILAND, atest Books Received 
: Specialists —— Site spe Ge ere ——— a — 
. wished to locate a THE CHINESE REN. 

RROSICRUCIAN SECRET TEACHINGS! Across the prose piece about a gardener’s en- (Continued from Page 21) Shih. amo. Chicago, I. foe Univer: 
wre, ifered (to those who seek to use| He peered into the lilac buds counter with death. It is an old/qis works OF EDMUND SPENSER: A ys ete of China’s cul- 
inner and in the mastering of} And tulip cup Arabian tale told with several varia-| Variorum Edition. Edited by Edwin Green- ——— 
the daily obstacles of life: the Interna-| Fie shook the apple-blossoms tions. They are possibly based on| ‘sw. Charles Grosvenor | ——— 

Will be happy \to receive the requests of the sunshine up. the last sentence of Chapter 31 of| The Johne Hopkins Press. $6. (Sold only | AN ANNOTA’ 7 J 
those who that worthiness and — the Koran, “Of Lokman,” which/| in set.) OF THE A 
sincerity determine the right for one to says: “The Faerie Queene,” Book 3, Lawrence Keitt. 8vo. 
have such wisdom; to them, a of “Earth, Sea and Sky” “Neith Frederick : Harvard University Press. 
the ‘Wisdom of the Sages,” a “ — er doth any soul know in edited by 
ing will be given without price;| J. A. P. desires the author’s name what land it shall die; but Allah is Padelford. A volume in the Harvard Series 
bet tte 0 pt —— and the source of these Unes: knowing and fully acquainted with|,n ouvrLinz oF HISTORY oF| of 
scope’ of, Personal Power.” Simply address Earth and sky, the proud and pe-| ll * ENGLAND. By Rickard. 1300. | wHat TO DO WINES. By E. and 

letter to Friar N. T. P., AMORC tient stars The is told in verse in a| Paper covers. New York: Barnes J. Van York 
Rosicrucian San Jose, Calif. 2 by Sir Edwin Arnold in No. 28| 7° = Harrison Smith & Robert $1 
—— ae The gradual rainbow with its flags.| his “Pearls of the Faith,” found| 4 revised edition. A book of information and guid- 
where—Members large " 

and eaiteation. of Bane. in his “Collected Poems” (KE. P.| ELEMENTS OF RURAL SOCIOLOGY. By| ance as to their use. 
out-of-print and curious books; limited: . unrelenting | nutton & Co.). It begins: * Feomas f Growell Company. $2.70" | UNION LIST OF SERIALS. 12mo. Paper 
privately peiteg tire con and ‘cceupation Across the secret edges of the|“Where every man shall die.” Al] A revised edition of thie textbook. — Pages. 

* Beidhs OF ENJOYING MUSIC. By| A titles Uni- 

Beoterika Bibion, 28 Mest stn Gt, New Presenteth how they sate with| “Sigmend Bpacth, fro. New York: Walt pte mg 3 

oe ee s Usly F A prince of India, and there passed —— 
tension courses in spiritual science and| F. Z. wants the author’s name .them by — eS ae Meas 
mysticism inexperienced 
Sol tanta, ug Peat [p46 Pome» ne of which reads | anran, Angel of Death, on shadowy] {plain * 

Bock of Rosicrucians, Ine., 420 City Die T he —* t ; — MEMORIES _OF J. A. DELANO. By 
“BROTHERS 7 Fourth Avenue. ; 

Craft. Send for ——— “A Tax on Bachelors” Who wonders, gazing. AR Geen Ai, Mice Groves, by, 0 coworker of 

G. S. requests the author’s name} Variations of the ; International Twain Society-| the organizer Red Cross 

—— — and the poem that reads about like |told in prose in “Men I Have| Mussolini, Shaw,| Nursing 

A . F | this: Known” Dean Frederick 2 * ,| THE CONTROL OF RADIO. By Jerome 
que: Occak Hans: | Tt seems that a law had been re-|Farrar. In each appears a magic President Roose-| Gainautt of Chines Press 2h conte 

Pa. 0d cently made wat King Solomon's grant vinier | Yalt,im behalf of No. 10 of the Public Policy Pam- 
| That a tax on old bachelor’s pates| was King Solomon’s vizier.| Mark " phiet 
ilies traced. Write 8 A. Merriam, should be laid, - — —— — 

Sasa “On. % Werte Reed, erie: | And in order to make them all will. other they were on the ping | "idea New York: P. Duties 2 ——⏑ I ree week: Fee 
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The ECONOMY of ABUNDANCE A MODERN TRAGEDY 


* by Stuart Chase by Phyllis Bentley 
A challenge to every every American! Why is there poverty in the —— 





idst of ty and what is the nature of character depiction, 
prt pon myhome aly sede pane ay one oy ig. her lve ofthe beni, are daplayed with fll pre. 
“A stirring call to action.”—N. Y. — “Bril- 
liant and exciting.”—N. V. Evenin; . “Fills one with “Singularly engrossing, it has both richness and depth.” 
admiration, respect, gratitude.” — at. —8 of Literature. —N. Y. Sun. 





HOW ODD OF GOD by Lewis Browne by Vera Brittain TESTAMENT OF YOUTH 


“A crowded book, interesting, provocative .. . an important contribution.”—N. Y. Times —— eager andl Seni costed oF —— — aes 
“Brilliant! Eloquence and passion pervade this book.”—N. Y. Herald-Tribune. 1900 to 1925. $2.50 
“Worth a ton of propaganda.”—Ermest Boyd. $2.50 “The value to future generations cannot be over-estimated.” — Philadelphia Record. 

THE IDEA OF NATIONAL INTEREST THE ARCHITECTURE OF THE UNIVERSE 
by wann 

by Charles A. Beard 
An snalrical cnedy of faces consoling sational fornia policy licy, by the noted author Meo Swann as 
- nar od Z —— = significance of current ros delved doepty = $3.75 —— ———— and —— — *— Inquirer. $3.75 


“Far and away, his most mature and thougheful a Macdonald. 


ESE —Their History and Cult 
THE UNITED STATES AND CUBA : THE CHINESE — Their History and Cultere 


: Four hundred millions of people—approximately one-fourth of the human race—are 

by Harry F. Guggenheim : . today undergoing a basic, sweeping change. Whatever the outcome it will profoundly 
Why is Cuba so continually the subject of concern to the American State Department? affect the rest of the world. A leading Sinologist here provides what the New York 
Mr. Guggenheim, ambassador at Havana during the most critical period of Cuba’s Evening Post declares to be: “The best book available for those who want to know 
recent history answers that query and offers a solution for a difficult problem. $2.50 about China. (2 vols.) $7.50 























PADEREWSKI— The Story of A Modern immortal 
by E. pres a by Charles Phillips — Armstrong 
e 
An illuminating first-hand report The first full length biography in English of the great pianist, Polish patriot and world A novel of extraordinary power and 
See damon, Sond, policig ofthe ~ * a of modern life California 
lew . rama in a Cal 
lorful interv ith von Hinden- “An admirable job—the first really important ee of the year."—N. Y. Evenin; 
* Goebbels, Goering and ochet Nazi Post... . “Both in ee stamped as one of —— 4 aa — 
* as Son ——— ing biographies.”— Minneapolis Journal ——— yor sal 
counting." —Sat. Review of Literature. Boston Tr —— of ERE. —— 
The New Capitalism THE ELDER HENRY JAMES 
y James looney City Harvest 
A business ot gc esssighstorwest in- by Austin Warren by Margeret Cheney Dawson 
“Enables us to see James in his proper stature, standing by himself.”"—N. Y. Times. A novel of life New York’ 
problems set foun in clearest among s 
fen and profusely a a “An interesting account of an American type now extinct.”— American Spectator. —— 0 Se Heo 
— — 3. “A useful book. Let us hope it introduces a few more readers to a fascinating man.”"— to social codes. $2.00 
A real contribution so present day N. Y. World-Telegram. $2.50 “One of the most sardonic commen- 
oo — practical problems. ·Fin⸗v-· Ree och — Daily 
The Romance of Labrador NAPOLEON AND HIS MARSHALS —————— 
by Sir Wilfred Grenfell . 
colorful pagean of ie ia shia vas by A. G. Macdonell Dark Angel 
Norubers 228 is here unrolled by the A study of the Little Corporal from an entirely —32— the lives and careers of by Gina Kaus 
the country Soe * — 38— his famous staff. The author of “England, Their E those generals, A tense and absorbing story, invigorat- 
—— y not only to be read, tous op, be one by one, and describes the part they played inthe historic picture $2.50 —— — $2.00 
on_a convenient, handy * “The climax as dramtic, 
bi “Rich in humor; vivid and entertaining.”—N. Y. Times. . . . “Something of the Grand powertul 
facinating. = * — Revie Hotel manner, with heightening drama.”—N. Y. World- -T elegram. aoipbic tan ee life can ofr. Phila 
tive in = — St to St By 
Sky Determines A COMPANION TO SHAKESPEARE STUDIES by Helen Follett 
—— ille- i An unusual travel book; it might be 
Pre yee oN. ¥.. Times. by Harley Granville-Barker and G. B. Harrison ied — * 
“De Calvia has was placed = Be Ge for The first book of its kind to be 2 un by experts: an authoritative handbook in- ————————— S— 
wie idee lon ieee eee cluding the latest views of leading scholars and critics on every question relating to po a fascipating vere Seen actoes ‘the Paci 
script. $2.50 the study of Shakespeare. $3.00 and back home. $2.00 
“A disti volume which surrounds the bard wit! the reality of the world of 











his own day."—N. Y. Times. 


DESIGNED FOR READING GOD'S POCKET THE MENACE OF RECOVERY 


by Henry S. Canby et al. ; by Rachel Field - by William Macdonald 
All your favorite authors at their inimitable best are A romantic bi , gleaned mainly from the diary of Dio mance mhstyues 
contained in this volume of the" best essays, stories, re- Capt. Samuel Jr., born in Cranberry Isles, —— you will want to read and re-read this study of 
views and poetry which has a) in the last ten about 1792. $2.00 the genesis and growth of the Roosevelt program. $2.50 
years in The Saturday Review of Literature. $3.00 “It is life masquerading as a story. Miss Field has done a “A competent marshalling of facts.”"—N. Y. Times... . 
“Here's enjoyment for the casual reader and instruction lovely thin A — restoration of Old Maine.” “The most sizzling attack on the New Deal made.” 
for the student.”—N. Y. Sun. N. Y. Her. —N. Y. Herald-Tribune. 


THE CHOICE BEFORE US LOOSE LEAVES from a BUSY LIFE 


by Norman Thomas by Morris Hillquit 
“Mankind at The Crossroads” is the apt sub-title of this “A valuable and interesting history of the Socialist move- 
— — analysis of the current scene and fore- ment.”—N. Y. Evening Post. 
cast of ae Pr Oe mae oe Se ee “A fascinating account of his intellectual radicalism.”— 
in America. Literary Digest. 
— ee ee ee — See ne — — — 
yet come my way.”—N orld-Telegram. N. Y. Times. $2.50 
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